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A NEW SERIAL. 


Ix No. 1,618 of FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 
we shall commence the publication of a striking original story 


entitled, Ps s a ee od . 
TFHE KENTS: 
THEIR FoLiuies AND THEIR 


By Col. WENRY T. STANTON, widely known as a writer of marked 
ability and power. 

This last story from his pen is characterized by great strength 
and originality of plot, while the characters possess an individu 
ality which holds the close attention of the reader from the outset. 
“THE KENTS”™ will rank as one of the best of the many excellent 
serials produced in these columns. Persons desiring to enjoy the 


FORTUNES. 


story as it appears should send in their subscriptions at once. 
arom, Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, PUBLISHER, 
53, 55 and 57 Park Place, New York. 
END OF THE APACHE WAR. 


MINHE story of the recent troubles with the hostile 
Apaches embodies several morals which should be 
heeded in our future dealings with the Indians. 

Thirteen years ago General Crook left the Department of 

Arizona with all the Apaches reduced to a state of peace. 

He returned several years later to find them uneasy, dis- 

He was hamp- 

ered by the interference of Indian agents and other civil 


satisfied and more or less openly hostile. 


officers, which caused a division of authority impossible 
for the Indians to understand. From this came the out- 
break of 1883, followed by General Crook’s gallant raid 
down the Sierra Madre, and the return of the hostile 
Apaches to the reservation. Thus there was obtained for 
the Southwest the first year of peace known since 1873. 
But a year and a half ago there was more interference 
by officials appointed by the Interior Department. The 
Indians became alarmed. Some of them obtained liquor, 
either tizwin made by themselves, or whisky from some 
of the white men who prey upon the reservations, and 
there outbreak. For nearly a year General 
Crook maintained a campaign whose difficulties have 
never been understood, and, in addition, had to bear the 


Was an 


attacks and misrepresentations of the people of the 
Southwest. Yet his final campaign was by no means a 
failure. It closed with the capture and consignment 


to a Florida military prison of seventy-seven Apaches, 
including the famous Chiefs Nana and Chihuahua. 
The Chiefs Geronimo and Mangus, with some thirty 
bucks, squaws a cd children, escaped, but these, too, 
have now been captured by General Miles, and the war, 
which has involved an expenditure of millions of dollars 
and serious loss of life, is happily at an end. 

One obvious lesson from recent and all past experience 
in connection with this Indian question is, that the sys- 
tem of dual control must be abolished. 
Indians being regarded as fair game by lawless charac- 
ters, military interposition is often needed for their pro- 
tection. 


The reservation 


But this raises the jealousy of Indian agents, 
storekeepers, and other civil employés, and, as a result, 
there are upon the reservations bickerings which infect 
the with a of The proper 
way, so long as the reservation system is maintained, 
would seem to be for the War Department to have ab- 
solute control wherever the presence of the military is 
called for. There have been plenty of dishonest and 
cowardly Indian agents, but a dishonest or cowardly 
army officer is very rare. Where the military are not 
needed, there the civil authority should be absolute, 


[ndians feeling unrest, 


brooking no interference. 

Again, the reservation system itself is unfortunate, 
Geueral Crook sought earnestly to substitute a better 
inmethod. He was teaching the Apaches a new self-respect 
by allowing them to maintain order themselves by means 


He long 


urged, ineffectually, the apportionment of land in sever- 


of their own police, and to administer justice. 
alty. The Apaches are probably the worst Indians on 
the continent, yet under his direction they raised aston- 
ishing quantities of cereals and vegetables. To encour- 
age them, there was need of tools, seed, and a small mill ; 
but, althouzh 
the Government, these things were not provided, and 
the Indians became discontented 
were all in the direction of making [adians self-respeet- 


General Crook urged the necessity upon 
Yet these measures 


ing, self-supporting citizens, instead of squalid beggars 
corraled upon a reservation. Looking back over the 
last four years in the diffienlt Department of Arizona, it 
is a surprise that so much was accomplished cousidering 
the imperfect support given the officers in command. If 
we would avoid further outbreaks, we must keep our 
promises with the Indians, protect them against wrong 
and injustice, and lodge the control of the whole Indian 
question in some one specific Department competent to 
deal with it honestly and efficiently. 


THE NEXT ACT OF THE DRAMA. 
TP\HERE are two views of Prince Alexander’s sudden 
abdication after his return to Bulgaria and his en- 
thusiastic welcome by the people of that Principality. 


FRANK 


LESLIE'S 


| The first is that the Czar’s menace, conveyed with such 
brutal directness in the reply to the Prince’s conciliatory 
overture, left to the latter no hope of withstanding the 
steady aggression of the Northern Empire, and he sacri- 
ficed his personal interests to avert an overwhelming 
misfortune to his people. That Alexander was frightened 
away by the growl of the Bear, nobody who has watched 
his career will believe. The second explanation is that 
Alexander expects to be re-elected by the National As- 
sembly ; in other words, that in order to strengthen his 
position in Bulgaria and to gain moral support in Europe 
he has resigned and appealed to the country. 

The action in this drama is very rapid. The real in- 
terest, however, is behind the scenes. The personal for- 
tunes of the Prince, except as they form a romantic and 
exciting story, are of little consequence in the tremen- 
dous struggle for the possession of the Balkan Peninsula, 
Turkey has not moved out upoa the open stage ; and yet 
all of her possessions north of the Bosphorus are at stake. 
Austria has not allowed her voice to be heard ; yet her 
interest in the outcome of the Balgarian complication is 
that of England has 
shown no sigi s of activity. Alexander's sovereigity Was 


a principal, not of a spectator. 


the creation of her diplomacy, and the permanence of 
the Bulgarian establishment has been regarded as of 
vital importance to British interests ; yet we now find 
the chief organ of the Salisbury Ministry pointing out, 
with almost juvenile exultation, the trouble that is brew- 
More important than all, the policy of 
the 
supreme arbiter of European polities and geography, is 


ing for Austria. 

Prince Bismarck, whom circumstances have made 

still a mystery to those who sit before the footlights. 
That is why the situation in the East is not greatly 


changed by the abdication and departure of Prince 
Alexander. Russia has gained one point in the game; 


but it was not merely to effect the downfall of Alexander 
that she has been massing troops in the South, strength- 
ening the fortifications of Batoum and Sebastopol, and 
building up within the past thirty months a fleet that 
will put her far forward in the list of naval powers. She 
is now again on the highroad to Constantinople ; and if, 
as appears probable, she has Bismarck’s secret permis- 
sion to proceed, it makes little difference whether, in 
crossing Bulgaria, she passes over the dead body of 
Alexander, or tramples upon a Regency established in his 
stead, or is ushered through by a pro-Russian suecessor 
of the Prince who left Sofia last Wednesday, saying: 


** Good-by, my brethren. Aw revoir, in happier times.” 
Jv? e ’ 


PARNELL VIRTUALLY PREMIER. 


R. GLADSTONE said, in his pamphlet on ‘‘ The 

Irish Question,” that ‘‘even amidst the shouts of 
of Ireland had a 
severe, perhaps an irreparable, loss—they have lost the 
; and again, that ‘* without 
reckoning on any sort of Tory help, we seem to have in 
this anti-Home Rule Parliament a real majority ready to 
act in the direction, at least, of Irish wishes, and to run 
the risk of seeing the grant of a portion used as a lever- 


\ 


victory, the Tory adversaries have 


courage of their opinions ” 


age to obtain the residue.” Mr. Gladstone can scarcely 
have reached the mountain retreat in Bavaria in which 
he spends his brief vacation before both these predic- 
Not only do his Tory ad- 
versaries exhibit signals of distress when called upon to 


tions are more than fulfilled. 


adhere to a policy of any kind, even of silence, relative 
to Ireland, but the statesman on whom the Tory cause 
chiefly relied for dash and effrontery, and who was to 
succeed Beaconsfield in these important parliamentary 
gifts, Lord Randolph Churchill, is already giving Mr. 
Parnell just that kind of ‘Tory help” on which Glad- 
stone, with all his hopefulness, declined to reckon. 
Lord Randolph Churchill opened the session by an- 
nouncing that the Government would oppose the con- 
sideration of any legislative business not connected with 
Finding that the voting upon these is 
likely to be deferred for weeks unless something satisfac- 
tory can be done for the Irish tenautry in the direction 
of preventing evictions for non-payment of the present 
rates of rent during the Winter, the Chancellor of the 


the estimates. 


Exchequer has ‘“‘climbed down” from his high position 
that the Government is the only thing to be eared for, 
and names a day whereon Mr. Parnell will be permitted 
to bring in a new Irish Land Bill drawn by himself. The 
three points of Mr. Parnell’s proposed Bill are under- 
stood to be: To permit those holding under written leases, 
as well as customary tenants, to have their rent abated 
judicially under the Act of 1881; a further abatement of 
rents heretofore fixed by the Land Commissioners to 
adapt them to the low prices of agricultural products ; 
and a provision suspending evictions for proper cause 
where the tenants agree to pay three-fourths of existing 
rents. — 

As it is. the business of the Government, and not 
of the Opposition, to initiate legislation, and as Mr. 
Parnell’s is certain to be the pivotal busi- 
ness of the session, on which everything else will turn, 


measure 
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Mr. Parnell has been called the 
**Uncrowned King” of Ireland, but this new concession 
far towards making him, for the time being, the 
Premier, without a portfolio, of England. 

If his Bill shall be considered and passed, as a condi- 
tion of voting the estimates, the spectacle will for the 


ministerial prerogative. 


goes 


first time be presented of a Tory Government retaining 
the power to defeat Home Rule measures, by consenting 
Even Home Rule 
itself could be adopted under a Tory Administration by 
resorting to a parliamentary practice so flexible as this. 


to their introduction and passage, 


In any event, the concession to Mr. Parnell is a prophecy 
of the final success of the Home Rule principle. 

With Gladstone’s predictions thus rapidly fulfilling, 
none should fail to note that in his pamphlet he makes 
the following further prediction, in which he not improb- 
ably outlines the question which he expects to follow 
Home Rule. ‘*The desire for Federation, flo.t- 
ing in the minds of many, has had an unexpected ally i1 
the Irish policy of 1886 ; and if the thing which that term 
implies contains within itself possibilities of practical 


He says : 


good, the chance of bringing such possibilities to bear 
fruit has thus been unexpectedly and largely improved.” 
In these words the advoeates of the inchoate schemes for 
the Federation of the British Empire will see, furtively 
disclosed, a tentative policy of help from Gladstone, if 
they will first help themselves, very like the similar 
hints of future aid which he threw out in 1871 and 1874 
to Isaac Butt and other leaders of the Irish movement. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

~~ recurring annual opening of our publie schools 

4 recalls attention to the progress and improvement 
in the methods motives which to 
constitute education. The improvement to be made at 
present lies in placing emphasis upon two or three 
subjects which have in the past suffered neglect. 
Of this 
American edueators and the 
American public are, by slow degrees, making progress 
in introducing the discipline of the hand and of the eye 
In this movement 
principles are now settled. It is settied, as Dr. Magoon, 
formerly President of Iowa College, has declared, that 
the new artisan and artistic vocations require training 
as well as the literary and professional. It is also settled 
that there must be different training for different kinds 
It is settled, furthermore, that, as a master of 
manual education has said, ‘‘ we must put the whole boy 
Manual training is not designed to make 


various and serve 


One of these subjects is industrial training. 
we have repeatedly spoken. 


into the course of study. several 


at school.” 


| carpenters, or type-setters, or machinists ; but it is de- 


signed to discipline those powers of the body which are 
Its purpose 
is to broaden, not to narrow; to give a broad foundation 
for a special education in that ealling to which the man 
may devote himself. 
strong, receives the hearty commendation of the public ; 
and it should cause our schools to equip their pupils 
more thoroughly for the work which lies before them. 


specially needed in all mechanical callings. 


This movement, so general and so 


The subject of moral training, aiso, deserves a more 
In the 
right desire to eliminate denominational and sectarian 
influences from the school, we have nearly succeeded in 
eliminating not a few of the strongest forces which make 
The Catholic his 
charge that ‘‘the public school is Godless,”” The Bible 
is excluded, because it is difficult to agree as to which 
version of the Scriptures should be read. The importance 
of the development of the moral character of the indi- 
vidual is acknowledged by every one who has a regard 
for the cardinal virtues. It would seem that the methods 
for influencing the growth of such a character are not 
difficult or be 
worthy examples to their scholars in truth, honesty, just- 


prominent place than is usually accorded to it. 


for righteousness. has a basis for 


recondite. Teachers themselves should 


ice, temperance and bravery. It would seem an easy 
task to impress young minds, by story and anecdote, with 
the value of these virtues, There are difficult problems 
in ethics as well as in theology ; but it would not appear 
the public 


schools of a Christian republic should be taught that 


presuming to demaud that the pupils of 


there is a God, that He is a Person, that His govern 
ment is just, and that to Him we are accovntable ; and it 
might be argued that these pupils should be taught to 
love the pure, the good, the right, and to hate the im- 
pure, the evil and the wrong. The schools should, by 
ways direct and indirect, foster the growth of a strong 
and vigorous moral character. The instruction in the 
effect of required the 
schools of a score of States, is an important element 


alcoholic stimulants, now in 
in this movement. 

Furthermore, the public schools should give greater 
The ability to write 
and to speak this tongue with accuracy and ease ‘is itself 
education, 


attention to the English language. 


a liberal To give such an edueation, the 


' schools can and ought to do much more than they are 


the course of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in de- | 


| ferring to the great Irish leader to this extent falls but 
little short of delegating to Parvell the chief responsi- 
bility of the Cabinet, viz., that of acting as ‘‘ Steering 
Committee to the House of Commons.” Whoever has 
the initiative in legislation, and is officially called upon 
to frame and introduce the measures to which the House 
is to give its attention, wields for the time the highest 


Jlower last week, 


Through the use of the best literature, 
through more constant and more painstaking writing, as 
well as by means of the grimmar and similar linguistic 
helps, much can be done in the winning of this noble aim, 


now achieving. 


THE ‘‘MAYFLOWER” AND THE ‘‘GALATEA.” 
PRILLIANT as was the Purilan’s achievement last Fall, it is in 
at least one notable respect surpassed by that of the May- 
These two extraordinary sloops, which in two 


successive seasons have had the honor of defending our title to the 
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cup won across the water by the America thirty-five years ago, 
both represent a distinctively American idea in marine architect- 
ure. They are both the product of the highest skill of the Yankee 
in construction, They were both sailed with consummate tact. 
Each of them was built to meet a special emergency, and each 
proved more than equal to the occasion. Yet the Mayflower’s 
achievement is the more satisfactory, for it has finally determined 
one point which the international races of 1885 left unsettled. 

With comparatively few exceptions, our yachtsmen have be- 
lieved that the American type of sloop, derided as it is by eminent 
nautical authorities on the other side of the ocean as a racing- 
machine and a mere pleasure-boat, is nevertheless superior to the 
English cutter in all sorts of weather and all sorts of seas. The 
Puritans two victories over the Genesta contirmed this opinion, 
but the conditions under which those races were sailed, and the 
Genesta’s performances later in the season, left some consolation 
for the cutter partisans in the claim that the result would have 
been different if accident had not favored the American sloop with 
weather peculiarly suited to her qualities. The English news- 
papers, the sporting papers in particular, have continued to dis- 
cuss American yachting as if it were a pursuit scarcely worthy to 
rank with the manly sports—a perpetual gliding over Summer seas 
under a blue sky, with scarcely more of the elements of danger 
and adventure than belongs to gondola navigation in the Central 
Park Lake. 

We are confident that Lieutenant Henn, the gallant captain of 
the Galatea, will carry back a different report. It happened that 
while the first race was sailed in Mayflower weather—that is to say, 
in bright sunshine and in gently dancing water, in the presence of 
fifty thousand spectators and a fleet of pleasure-craft such as was 
never before seen on the bosom of the deep—fortune provided for 
the second trial a day which was everything that the most exact- 
ing cutter could desire, barring the fog that spoiled the finish and 
made a third trial necessary. A strong easterly wind, blowing 
twenty miles an hour at times, a chopping, nasty sea that the 
Channel itself might claim as its own, a drizzling mist with spurts 
of driving rain imported expressly for the occasion from the south 
coast of Ireland—these were the conditions under which the sloop 
outspeeded and outpointed the cutter, proving her superiority in 
every respect. Even in view of our friendly enemy’s defeat, it will 
perhaps not be deemed discourteous if the English journals are 
reminded that the Galatea had her own sort of weather on 
Thursday, and was squarely beaten. 

Still more conclusive would be the test which the owner of the 
Mayflower has invited Lieutenant Henn to try, a race across Mas- 
sachusetts Bay from Marblehead to Cape Cod in a gale of wind, 
This is preferable to the trial proposed by Lieutenant Henn, 
namely, a run to and around the Bermudas and back. Our New 
England coast is quite competent to supply the hardiest yachtsman 
with all the sea and wind he wants; and it is in those waters that 
the typical American saiior gets his education. 

Lieutenant Henn wil! carry back to England what is better 
than the cup, the hearty good wili and friendly esteein of a whole 
people. These contests for the America’s trophy are doing much 
to fasten the bonds between the two kindred nations. It is really 
a matter of little consequence on which side of the Atlantic the 
few pounds of silver are kept. It is a matter of great consequence 
that the international rivalry shall continue to be marked by 
the same generous and brotherly spirit as has distinguished the 
great events of this year-and last. 


PROSPEROUS CONDITION OF THE SOUTH. 


HE review of the material condition of the Southern States, 
made by the local journals on the 1st of September, for the 
year just closed, is such as to warrant the most sanguine anticipa- 
tions regarding the future development and prosperity of that sec- 
tion of the country. Great, however, as is the progress displayed 
in 1886, it is in no wise excepwonal, the exhibit being merely one 
in a series of progressive developments which became specially 
noticeable in 1876, when the South first gave real evidence of its 
recovery from the devastation and depression of a long war, and 
years of mismanagement and political strife. 

In 1876 the assessed value of property in the twelve Southern 
States per capita was $138.20; in 1880, $160.60; while in 1886 
it is $193.35. In 1879 the total assessed valuation of these States 
was $2, 184,208,505 ; 
crease of 42.7 per cent. That a corresponding increase in their 
manufacturing interests has also taken place is evident from the 
following figures: The number of manufacturing establisliments 
in the South in 1870 was 31,524, with a capital of $158,132,133, the 
hands employed being 156,908, and the product $236,452,444. For 
this year the number of establishments reported is 52,986, the 
capital invested, $375,764,000, the hands employed, 338,420, and 
the product, #532,630,000. These statistics show the remarkable 
increase of 68 per cent, in the number of manufacturing establish- 
ments, 137 per cent. in the invested capital, 116 in the number of 
men employed, and 125 per cent. in the products, 

The great trade centres in the South, New Orleans, Charleston, 
Mobile, Galveston, and others, ake a showing commensurate with 
the inerease throughout the South at large. In New Orleans trade 
has been specially brisk this year, as the city handled 247,376 more 
bales of cotton than a year ago, and prepared nineteen per cent, 
of the entire cotton crop for the market. The great needs of 
the cities of Mobile and Charleston so as to still further 
enhance their values as trade centres is the improvement of 
the harbors, This work is rendered still more necessary in the 
case of Mobile, which expects shortly to have a line of steamers 
With the vast territory 
in Texas and elsewhere unreciaimed, and undeveloped resources 
absolutely exhaustless, the era of prosperity that has been entered 
upon in the South promises to attain in the near future a magni- 
tude that the most sanguine have never anticipated, 


running between that port and Liverpool, 


CONCERNING EARTHQUAKES, 

\ THILE the losses from the destruction of property at Charles- 

ton are relatively large, the loss of life, fortunately, is rela- 
tively small, if we take into comparison the mortality cansed by 
other great earthquakes of the world. An earthquake which visited 
the ancient City of Antioch, Syria, in a, D. 526, caused the death of 
250,000 human beings. This is the most fearful and destructive 
earthquake of which we have any authentic record. Sixty-one 
years later the same city lost 30,000 inhabitants from a similar 
cause. In 1783 the great earthquake in Calabria occurred, during 
which 100,000 people perished. Calabria, it will be remembered, is 
the southeastern province of Italy, lying from fifty to one hundred 
miles north of Mount Etna. The earthquake at Lisbon, so familiar 
to all, occurred Novem er 1st, 1755. Through a tidal wave, sixty 
feet high, and the sudden sinking of a part of the city into the sea, 
it is estimated that 60,000 men, women and children perished in six 
minutes, A considerable portion of Lisbon remained: permanently 
600 feet under water. ‘The earthquake which visited Judea in the 


for this year it is $3,117,312,602, or an in- | 


year 31 B. c. caused the loss of 10,000 lives. Still more destructive 
earthquakes have occurred in San Salvador—‘‘ the land that swings 
like a hammock”— in Quito, and in Callao, which was totally de- 
stroyed in 1746. After the usual sinking of the sea near the latter 
city, a tidal wave rose to the extraordizary height of ninety feet, 
which swept to destruction everything before it. 
at Naples and vicinity in 1857, the most alarming one of recent 
date, led scientists to a fuller investigation of these strange phe- 
nomena than had hitherto been made. And this brings us to a 
brief consideration of what is known about the causes of these 
appalling disturbances of the orderly course of nature. 

Reasoning from the known to the unknown, earthquakes, it 
would seem, can be traced to the same general causes that produce 
voleanoes. The liquid or molten condition of the interior of the 
earth, pervaded as it must be with gases and hot vapors generated 
by the heat, is in a state of constant chemical change and unend- 
ing agitation. Probably the most disturbing change going on under 
our planet’s crust is this natural generation of gaseous matter. 

The Titanic power of steam or vapor if compressed, when eli- 
minated in enormous quantities, need not be enlarged upon. It is 
enough to know that it must find some escape, and this escape would 
seem to be afforded through the craters of volcanoes, through other 
openings or fissures in the earth’s crust, and throngh the lifting 
or agitation of that crust when other avenues of escape are 
not instantaneously presented. In support of this theory is 
the fact that the earthquake and volcano belt is situated nearer 
the Equator than the Poles, and covers that part of the planet 
where science claims that its crust is thinnest. While a few vol- 
canoes, like Hecla, Iceland, are found near the Equator or the 
Poles, the vast majority are situated in the Temperate Zones. Of 
the seven thousand earthquakes that have been recorded since 
1,606, B.c., more than seven-tenths of them have occurred in north 
or south latitudes, not greatly distant from the latitudes of An- 
tioch, Calabria, Lisbon, Smyrna and Charleston. Vesuvius and 
Mount Etna are both within this fatal belt. 

It is also a fact well-known to science that the temperature of 
the crust of the earth increases in an unvarying ratio as we ap- 
proach towards the earth's centre. What the degree of heat is at 
the depth of six miles, or at the depth of thirty miles, can be cal- 
culated, therefore, with about as much accuracy as the earth’s tem- 
perature at the depth of 600 feet. A necessary deduction from this 
uniform increase of heat as we penetrate towards the planet's in- 
terior is, that a degree of heat must exist in the interior that would 
dissolve and fuse all known substances and produce the molten 
lava, fiery vapors, ashes and other substances that volcanoes, hot 


The earthquake 


geysers, and even fissures caused by earthquakes, have cast forth. 
The rumbling sounds and the sulphurous smells are the same 
in connection with both earthquakes and volcanoes, which suggest 
a common origin for these phenomena. 


A CHARLESTON dispatch says that of tne two ‘* meanest men” 
who have come to light in connection with the recent calamity, 
one has raised his rents twenty-five per cent., and another 
‘docked ” the wages of his clerks because they did not show up 
on the morning after the great shake. This last reminds us of 
Mark Twain's story of the mean quarryman, one of whose em- 
ployés was blown up by the premature discharge of a “ blast.” 
The fellow, after soaring some hundreds of feet, came down again, 
and dropping his drill in the hole whence it was blown, went right 
on with his work ; but the ‘* boss” fined him for the time he was 
absent ! 


Ir is understood that the Order of the Knights of Labor will be 
practically reorganized at the coming National Convention, the 
present system not having proved altogether acceptable. The 
design now is to abandon the district plan and model the Order 
after the Governmental system of the Union, with State organiza- 
tions and a Supreme National Assembly—the former having con- 
trol of the territory under their jurisdiction, but with the acts of 
their officers subject to revisal by the General Master Workman. 
Under this plan, Mr. Powderly will retain supreme control, while 
gaining relief from the routine work that now devolves upon him. 
Whether the changes will avert the perils consequent upon its 
rapid growth, which now menace the Order in some localities, is 
yet to be seen. oo 

A FORTNIGHT has elapsed since the earthquake transformed 
Charleston, at a stroke, from a prosperous city into a scene of ruin 
and desolation. Already the calamity is a thing of the past, and 
the skies of the future brighten with hope. Far from being de- 
moralized and discouraged, the people are devoting all their ener- 
gies to re-establishing their homes and business. Their cheerful 
courage is as admirable as is the promptness of their fellow-coun- 
trymen, North and South, in lending a hand in this time of need. 
These two characteristic qualities of the American people mutually 
strengthen one another, forming a kind of insurance which 1s 1n- 
vested in warm hearts, if not in money capital. It weil becomes 
the prosperous Empire City that so large a proportion of the help 
forwarded to the South Carolina city has been in her nam>. May 
this assistance continue, and help to make a certainty of the 
proposed *‘ Rebuilding Loan” of $5,000,000 which is asked for to 
restore the homes of the ** business force * of Charleston, 

Tue result of the State election in Vermont, last week, scarcely 
confirms the boastful prophecies of the Democratic organs that the 
Republican majority in the State would be greatly reduced, and 
that the next Legislature would contain a larger number of Demo- 
crats than ever before. On the contrary, the Republicans carry 
every county in the State with one exception, electing 29 Senators 
out of 30, a gain of two over 1884; while of 240 members of the 
Lower House of the Legislature, they secure all but 30, So far as 
appears at this writing, only one Prohibition candidate was elected. 
The Republican majority on Governor is between 19,000 and 20,000, 
A very large majority of the Republican members of the Legis- 
lature favor the re-election of Senator Edmunds, who will also 
have the support of three Democrats. It is quite evident that 
the possession of the Federal patronage has not, in that State, at 
least, proved of any benefit to the party which has so persistently 
declared it to be a deciding factor in all popular elections, 


Tus is the third year in succession that cholera has seourged 
Southern Europe. Its appearance there for three consecutive 
Summers is unprecedented, the former visitation in any one coun- 
try having been limited to two yeavs. Although tlis year the 
disease seems to be diminished in virulence, and the distressing 
and sorrowful scenes of last year and two years ago have not been 
repeated, the fact that the dreaded plague is still present is suffi- 
cient to paralyze business and to keep entire populations in con- 
stant fear. Spain, Italy and the South of France have suffered 
equally, but, while in Spain its force spent itself in one year, and 
in France it appeared in two years, in Italy it has been prevalent 
for three years, The route traveled by the p tiless visitor during 
the three years has been such that, except in one large city, Mar 
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seilles, it has not appeared twice in the same place. The cities on 
the western coast of the Italian Peninsula suffered the first year, 
while the second year the City of Palermo, in Sicily, and a few in- 
ternal provinces on the peninsula, were visited. This year the 
eastern slope of the peninsula has been invaded, and the places 
which had suffered the two previous years have remained un 
touched. There are few places in Italy that have not suffered by 
the presence of this dreaded scourge during the period named, 


WHEN a mob of foreign Anarchists some months ago undertook 
to ‘‘run” Milwaukee, they found themselves suddenly brought up 
‘all standing ” by the strong hand of Governor Rusk, while in Chi 
cago and East St. Louis Governor Oglesby was paltering with riot- 
ous strikers and figuring for votes, until bloodshed and rapine, 
the natural outcome of his time-serving course, compelled the 
adoption of defensive measures, The rioters of Milwaukee, by the 
action of Governor Rusk, were confronted by loaded rifles. When 
they undertook to destroy life and property, these rifles taught 
them the power of offended law. The Polish leader who com- 
plained to the Governor that the militia were firing upon his peo- 
ple was told to go back and say to them that order would be pre- 
served in Milwaukee if all the able-bodied men in the State had to 
be drafted for military duty. 
disposition to encourage the mob, he was promptly silenced by a 
stern hint of arrest. This brave, fearless conduct of the Execu- 
tive aroused the admiration of the entire country,and it is not 
surprising that the Republican State Convention has just unani- 
mously nominated him for re-election to the office he so honorably 
filled. The only surprise is that the Democrats do not, rising su- 
perior to mere partisan considerations, abstain from all opposition 
and permit him to ‘‘ go in” by a unanimous vote. But there can 
be no question that thousands not of his party faith will give 
him their votes. Wisconsin could suffer no deeper humiliation 
than would be involved in the defeat of so brave a man, and so 
faithful an Executive. 


And when the same man showed a 


ADDITIONAL evidence is scarcely required to emphasize the fact 
of Mormon opposition to the laws of the land, or of their deter- 
mination to retain and practically illustrate the pernicious dogmas 
which menace all the safeguards of social order. If such evidence, 
however, were needed, it is furnished in the recent action of the 
Mormons in deposing Bishop John Sharp from his office for no 
other reason than that he had consented to obey the laws of the 
country. About a year ago Bishop Sharp was arrested and tried 
for polygamous practices. At first he pleaded not guilty, but 
finally he came into court and entered the plea of guilty; stating at 
the same time that he did not understand that the Edmunds Law 
demanded of him that he should discard his wives, and promising, 
in closing his statement, to live in harmony with the provisions of 
the law, as explained by the court before which he appeared and 
the Supreme Court of the Territory. In view of these extenuating 
circumstances, the court merely imposed a fine, It was hoped at 
the time that the action of one so high in the councils of the Latter- 
day Saints would have a salutary effect, but the reverse of this 
was the result, as those who were subsequently convicted generally 
preferred to go to prison rather than consent to obey the laws of 
the land. Nor did the resentment of his former followers stop 
here. While he had been the most highly honored of the Mormon 
leaders, his simple submission to the law was construed as an of- 
fense impossible of forgiveness, and he was at once ostracised with 
every mark of hatred and contempt. The revelations in this and 
other cases make it still more apparent that the only cure for the 
Mormon distemper is in a treatment of the most drastic character. 


In the suit of the Receiver of the Bankers’ and Merchants’ Tele- 
graph Company against the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
the trial of which occupied nearly two months, the jury gave the 
plaintiffs a verdict for $200,000 for the destruction of their wires 
and good will by Jay Gould’s men under an order issued by Judge 
Donahue, which authorized Gould to take the property, provided 
it was property of the Rapid Telegraph Company, but not other- 
wise. Mr. Gould decided that it was all property of the Rapid, 
and so he rapidly took it and rapidly destroyed it. In the course 
of the trial the chief point effected by the counsel for Gould was 
to exclude from the consideration of the jury, in the present case, 
all damages sustained by the seizure or destruction of wires out- 
side the State of New York. This involves, however, the right on 
the part of the same plaintiff to bring added suits in all other 
States in which their wires and other property were destroyed. But 
as they were destroyed in most of the Western and Eastern States, 
and separate suits will be, or have been, begun in each, this puts 
Gould in the position of the boy who went out to dig for snakes 
aud dug up more than he could handle. He would have been bet- 
ter off if he had gone into court without any lawyers, or had let 
his case go entirely by default, as the Bankers’ and Merchants’ 
Compsny would have been content with a moderate judgment, and 
would have let him off with only one. The public have an interest 
in protecting any and all companies which undertake to compete 
in business with the Western Union or any similar monopoly, and 
they will be glad to see as many judgments rendered against the 
king monopolists for interfering by force or fraud to destroy rival 
companies as they can find the means to pay, 


Ir is only during the present month that a long outstanding aec- 
count of the United States Treasury against Washington Irving has 
been settled. The money was forwarded by a Pennsylvania lady 
who claimed relationship with the dead author, who said she was 
sure that Mr. Irving must have been unaware of his indebtedness, 
adding : ** And, furthermore, honored sir, I wish you to under- 
stand that Mr. Irving was a serupulously honest man!’ The 
amount of cash which this * serupulously honest man” owed Uncle 
Sam, which his estate also left unsettled after his death, and which 
was forwarded by the Pennsylvania lady, was /hree cents. ** Business 
is business ’— and red tape is red tape ; but a transaction of this 
sort assumes very much of the opéra bouffe character in the eyes 
of the public. In such a case, where such an utterly insignificant 
amount stands against the name of so great a man, and, more likely, 
the result of a clerical error discovered after his death, it would 
seem more dignified and decent, not to mention the actual saving of 
money in closing the account rather than carrying it on from year 
to year, for the Government to have charged the three cents to 
protit and loss, Doubtless there are also many others besides the 
Pennsylvania woman who would have considered it an honor to 
pay off a debt of Washington Irving's, many times larger than the 
one in question, But for those who are minded, from patriotic or 
other sentimental reasons, to liquidate the accounts of Uncle Sam 
against prominent people, there is still a chance to pay $12,898 
charged against John Adams ; $4,895 due from General Lafayette ; 
and various sums advertised as still due from James Russel! Lowcii, 
John Lothrop Motley, Reverdy Johuson, John Russe ll Yeung, Bay- 
ard Taylor, Adam Badeau, William Dean Howells and James A. 
Bayard—all in connection with the service of these gentlemen as 
representatives of this Government abroad 
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LOUISIANA.-— JUDGE THOMAS C. MANNING, UNITED STATES 


MINISTER TO MEXICO, 
PHOTO, BY HANDY. 


JUDGE ‘THOMAS C. MANNING, 
UNITED STATES MINISTER TO MEXICo. 
‘OME time in October last, when the Trustees of the Peabody 
\O Fund, at a session in New York, elected President Cleveland 
a member of the Board to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
death of General Grant, it was suggested to the President of the 
Board, Robert C. Winthrop, that it would be well to send the 


} Chief Justice Manning was relegated to private life. 


| him. 


official notification of election to Mr. Cleveland through Judge } 


Manning, of Louisiana, also a member of the Board. Mr. Win- 


| 


throp, remembering the President’s tendency to be influenced by | 


‘‘ first impressions” of men, replied : ‘‘I will do so, though I fear 
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When Judge Manning reached Washington with 
the official notification, he was presented to the 
President and members of the Cabinet. As he quit 
the White House, the President remarked : ‘‘ That 
man ought to be in the public service.” Subse- 
quently, Secretary Lamar inquired of the gentle- 
man who had presented the visitor : ‘‘ Why can't 
the Judge be President of the Civil Service Com- 
mission ?” ** He is too big a man for so small a 
place,”’ was the response. The larger place has at 
length been found, and Mr.Winthrop’s fears have 
been realized—the President has ‘“‘ taken Judge 
Manning away from us” (the Peabody Board), by 
appointing him Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to Mexico. 

Thomas Courtland Manning was born in Eden- 
ton, N. C., and is about fifty-five years of age. He 
attended the schools in his native town, and 
graduated from the University of North Caro- 
lina at Chapel Hill. He studied law, was ad-' 
mitted to the Bar, and practiced in Edenton for 
a few years. In 1855 he removed to the town of 
Alexandria, situated on Red River, in a rich plant- 
ing region of Louisiana, and there he still re- 
sides. He was a member of the State Constit:- 
tional Convention, in 1861, which voted the Pelican 
State out of the old Union. That meaning war, 
he joined a military company in Rapides Parish, 
and was elected a lieutenant. Governor Moore 
had him subsequently transferred to his staff as 
lieutenant-colonel. He was appointed Adjutant- 
general of the State in 1863. In 1864, Governor 
Allen appointed him Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court. 

At the close of hostilities he resumed the prac- 
tice of his profession. He was tendered the Gub- 
ernatorial nomination by his party, but declined 
it. He was nominated a Tilden Elector in 1876, 
and when General Nicholls became the Governor 
of the State in 1877, he appointed him Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court. The “ ring” poli- 
ticians did not like Governor Nicholls’s Adminis- 
tration, because they couldn't *‘ use him” for their 
own ends. A Constitutional Convention ousted 
it after a two-years’ term, and Lonis A, Wiltz was 
elected Chief Executive of the State, and then 
Subsequently ! 
a vacancy occurring by the death of Judge Levy, a popular de- 
mand caused the Executive to reappoint Judge Manning to his 
old position as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. A year ago, his 
term of office expiring, Governor McEnery refused to reappoint 
He is conceded on all hands to possess peculiar qualifications 
for the diplomatic position to which he has just been appointed by 
the President, and entire confidence is felt that he will command 
at the Mexican capital the consideration to which he is entitled as 
the representative of the United States. He is a gentleman of 
fine presence and agreeable manners, bearing in some respects 
to the late Chief Justice Salmon P, Chase. 


a close resemblance 


the President will take the Judge from us for some other field.” | He will enter upon his duties at once. 
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CONNECTICUT.— WILLIAM H. WEBSTER, NEW CHIEF EXAMINER 


OF THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
PHOTO. BY HANDY. 


WILLIAM H. WEBSTER, 
CHIEF EXAMINER OF THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 


Lege appointment by the President of Mr. Webster, heretofore a 
pronounced Republican, to be Chief Examiner of the Civil 
Service Commission, has created a ripple of excitement and some 
indignant comment among prominent Democrats throughout the 
country. But the appointment is in every way proper and com- 
mendable. The reasons which induced it are semi-officially stated 
as follows : ‘‘It was in the highest degree important to have in the 
position of Chief Examiner a person not only intellectually and 
morally competent, but one skilled in the most delicate and tech- 
nical parts of the work of the Commission: to frame suitable 
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questions, and, especially, to correct on appeai 
unjust markings and gradings made by the many 
boards of examiners—which are the most import- 
ant duties of a Chief Examiner. Colonel Webster 
is one of the very few persons in the country who 
unites all these qualifications. Again, in every 
particular, the Chief Examiner is a subordinate 
of the Commission, of which two members are 
Democrats and one is a Republican. There are 
six of the ofticers of the Commission who unite 
all authority, with the greatest opportunities for 
influence, viz., the three Commissioners, the Chief 
Examiner, the Secretary and the Stenographer. 
At the time of Mr. Webster’s appointment (the 


office of Chief Examiner being vacant) four out | 
| girl’s wrist; and at last she arouses herself to 
the palpable fact that these two young men are | 


of these six officers were Democrats, and only 
one, Mr. Lyman, was a Republican. Had a Demo- 
crat been made Chief Examiner, there would have 
been in these controlling places five Democrats 
to one Republican.” 

William Holcomb Webster was born at Burling- 
ton, Conn., on January 24th, 1839. He entered 
Trinity College, Eartford, taking the degree of 
B. A. in June, 1862, and graduating at the same 
institution with the degree of M.A. in June, 1864. 


He studied law in the Columbian College, Wash- | 


ington, D. C., and graduated therefrom in June, 
1871, taking the degree of B.S. Thirteen days 
after graduating from Trinity College, he was 
commissioned a Second-lieutenant, Company I, 
Fifth Connecticut Volunteers, a regiment raised 
and equipped by Colonel ‘*Sam” Colt, and com- 
manded by Colonel Orange 8. Ferry, afterwards 
United States Senator from Connecticut. There 
were several Yale and Trinity ‘‘ boys” among the 
officers. Webster was promoted to be first-lien- 
tenant, August 9th, 1862, and discharged for dis- 
ability, April 10th, 1863. During the draft in 
1863, Lieutenant Webster served eight months in 
the oftice of the Provost Marshal, First District, 
Connecticut. In January, 1864, he was appointed 





We 


Second-lieutenant, Volunteer Reserve Corps; he | 


was finally mustered out as First-lieutenant, Vol- 
unteer Reserve Corps, Detached, November, 1868, 


After the cessation of hostilities, Mr. Webster was | 


on duty during the ‘ Reconstruction” period in 
the State of Louisiana, in charge of different sub- 
districts of the Freedman’s Bureau. In June, 1869, 
he was appointed to a clerkship in the Pension 
Office, and has been in the Pension Bureau ever 
since. During that time he has occupied the 
position of Chief of Division of the Pension 
Office—nine years of the period as Chief of the 
Old War and Navy Division. He was one of 
the compilers of the Digest of Pension Laws, 
Decisions, etc., issued in 1885. 


“JACK AND JILL.” 
By Annie J. DurreE Lt. 
CHAPTER XI. 

N two weeks, Jack, his household, and their be- 
longings, are installed in their London abode. 
Here life passes pleasantly—so pleasantly that 

to Tempest’s disgust she can find no time to de- 
vote to lamentations over the loss of the Rock 
House. True, memory lingers about the old home- 
stead fondly; but wild grief at the change, she 
can experience none ; perhaps this is partially due 
to Jack’s assurance that for the Summer he will 
rent (?) the Rock House of Dempsy, and as of yore 
they will migrate down to Cornwall. Lady Mont- 
claire comes frequently to them ; also does 
Philip; indeed, the half-foreign, half-Bohemian 
life led by Jack and Jill, in conjunction with their 
alluring personalities, at all times fills their small 
house with an enviable colerie of celebrities. 

And now Jill wakes up to find herself famous ; 
a little sketch about the size of two hands—a good 
light at the Art Exhibit—a great Lord Somebody 
and a famous critic, who chances to be pleased 
with it, and her name is in the papers, her pieces 
are in demand, and herself is bidding fair to 
distance her father. Dempsy she sees often — 
occasionally at her home, but oftener at the Mont- 
claires’, with whom, as perhaps is only natural, she 
is a greater favorite than ever; indeed, Lady 
Hilda chaperons hei and takes her into society 
whenever the girl will go, and it is a secret scheme 
of hers and Jack's that she shall be presented at 
court the following season. But between Tempest 
and Hugh no words pass not absolutely necessary 
to their situation and good- breeding. Indeed, 
Dempsy does not affect society as much as for- 
merly ; and that he does not seem to be taking 
life easily is a fact very palpable to Jack, and very 
productive of solicitude. 

On the night of one of Lady Hilda’s grandest 
receptions, he is looking particularly gloomy as 
he stands leaning against a marble column, his 
morose glance fixed upon a distant object—or, 
rather, upon tivo distant objects. They are Philip 
and Tempest. The small room in which they are 
standing, and on the threshold of which he is 
lingering, opens off the thronged ballroom, and 
is quite deserted. Through the open door come 
the delicious strains of the sweetest of German 
waltzes ; around them floats the incense of bloom- 
ing exotics ; Philip is bending low over the girl's 
hand, struggling with a rebellious glove-button 
that utterly refuses to do its duty ; and Tempest 
is laughing encouragement into the fiery, half- 
fierce eyes of the young man, whom all the world 
can see, to-night, in the last stage of infatuation. 

With angry resentment—but what under heaven 
is he resenting ?--in his own glance, Dempsy 
watches the pair; then, as Philip gets through 
with his enviable task, he seems to take a sud- 
den resolution, and before either is aware of 
his proximity, he presents before them his dark 
and unsmiling presence. 

“ Are you engaged for this waltz?” he inquires 
of Tempest ; his tone is abrupt, and holds a sort 
of grim defiance. 

So amazed is she by this attack, that for a mo- 
ment she can only stand stupidly staring at him. 
Hitherto, as if by mutual consent, they have 
avoided one another as if they were pestilence ; 
they would have been flayed rather than so much 
as touched one another’s hand ; and now ! 

Philip is regarding the newcomer arrogantly ; 
for some reason there is now no friendship to 
speak of between these two young men, once good 
comrades, 
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‘*She has promised me,” he says. 

Favoring him with one contemptuous glance, 
Dempsy sees the polite lie in the eager way in 
which the other is regarding Tempest. 

Without a word Hugh lifss and inspects the 
girl’s programme ; among all the elegant hiero- 
glyphics that thereon appear, those of Montclaire 
are not affixed to this particular waltz; neither 
do any one else’s appear. 

‘““Ah, you are disengaged; may I have the 
pleasure ?”” he repeats, with stiff formality, as 
he offers his arm. 

But Philip does not take his hand from the 


very near quarreling over her. A demon of 
malice and mischief flashes into her eyes. 

‘*So sorry,” she murmurs, in a voice of false 
sweetness ; ‘‘ but, do you know, I fancy I really 
am engaged to Mr. Montclaire.” 

Dempsy sets his teeth and whitens somewhat ; 
neither is his state of mind bettered by the tri- 
umphant glance that Philip shoots him As he 
leads Tempest away. 

Throughout the dance Dempsy waits motionless, 


a deep fold between his brows, his teeth gnawing | 


his under lip nervously, while his glance follows 
this particular couple. 

When it is finished he steps up to them; but 
noticing the man no more than if he did not exist, 
he fixes his bleak eyes upon Tempest. 

‘Come with me; I wish to speak with you,” 


he says, in a voice that is thoroughly quiet, yet | 


which cows her slightly. 

Mutely she lays her hand upon his arm, and 
he leads her away to the miusic-room, which is 
vacant. Here he turns and faces her with eyes 
aflame, and utterly shaken out of his cool, blasé, 
contemptuous self, 

‘You must be very far gone on Montclaire, 
indeed,” he through his teeth that are 
crushed hard together, ‘‘to have lied to me so 
abominably for the sake of being with him, espe- 
cially when you have made yourself notorious 
by dancing with him more than half the time 
already.” 

His opening address is certainly not conciliat- 
ing, and the girl regards him with indignant eyes. 

*““T have danced with him but four times,” she 


Says, 


replies, slowly ; ‘‘and in any case, what business | 


is it of yours?” 

He looks at her for a moment before replying. 
Her small head, with its folds of burnished hair, 
is held high with its old spirited poise ; her eyes 
are large and bright; the damask hue in her 
cheeks has deepened to a flaming vermilion, and 
her bare, rounded arms and shoulders gleam 
purer than does the whiteness of her sweeping 
velvet gown. 

She is surpassingly fair to look upon, but that 
fact seems only to strengthen the demon sway- 
ing Dempsy’s heart. 

**T would never have reminded you of our posi- 
tion,” he says, in a slow and slightly husky tone, 
‘*had your conduct left me any other choice. But 


if the truth about us should ever be known, I do | 
not care for the world to see that of which I am | 
but too well aware—that you have covered me | 


with disgrace to-night.” 

At that ugly word she grows white as death— 
her ashen lips part—her speech is but a whisper. 

‘*How dare you ?” 

“You know—you must know—that that man, 
Montclaire, is making love to you. Yet in every 
tone of your voice, every trick of your eye, you 
offer him encouragement,” he goes on, furiously. 

“It is not true,” she replies, more moved than 
he has ever seen her before. ‘‘ His mother told 
me that he is entirely cured of his foolish fancy ; 
he is .simply my friend, as he is my father’s 
friend, 
perhaps I had ought not to tell, for the affair is 
not to be announced yet—he is engaged to the 
Countess of Saxe.” 

Dempsy declines to show the surprise he really 
experiences, 

‘*He shows his wisdom: he is hopelessly in debt, 
and his father is out of all patience with him—the 
countess’s fortune will set him on his feet again 
finely, even though she is twice his age. If this 
be true, it is the more reason why you should not 
play fast and loose with him, and I should object 
to the intimacy between you.” 

**Philip has been my friend since childhood ; 
you shall not set me against him,” she rejoins, 
with immovable obstinacy. 

‘*Look here,” he says, roughly; ‘ you must 


| you knew I was bound to another? 


To prove it, I will tell you that which | 


admit that I have never hampered you with | 


marital authority ; but now I forbid you to dance 
again with Montclaire.” 

She shrinks back from him, and grows in- 
stinct with outraged pride. 

‘‘Are you mad,” she cries, ‘that you presume 
to dictate to me in this manner?” 

He pauses as if for consideration ; he knows 
that he had as well fling himself against a rock 
as to contend with her unconquerable will. 

‘* Will you listen to me rationally,” he says, with 
forced quiet, ‘‘and take my advice as I should 
hope my sister —had I one—would take it? I 
know more of Montclaire than perhaps any one 
else does. I swear to you, he is an unscrupulous 
man, and I warn you, for your peace of mind and 
your good name, you had better keep away from 
him. Down in Cornwall it was different; but 
here in London, where every eye is upon you, and 
you are becoming celebrated—and above all, with 
this secret lying between you and me—matters are 
considerably changed, and I am obliged to repeat, 
I desire you not again to dance with him to-night.” 

‘*And you oblige me to repeat, that I will allow 
no person who has not the right—much less the 





cause—to turn me against my friends,” she re- | 
‘*T have | 


turns, in a carefully repressed voice, 
promised Philip the next dance after this one, 
and I shall not break my faith with him.” 
Again he stands mute, his eyes, into which a 
queer look has crept, fixed upon the heaving 





1 


whiteness of her throat and shoulders; then his 
head sinks lower and lower above her, until 
lurid eyes are glaring into hers, 

“You take pleasure in twitting me with having 
says, in a hoarse under- 


his 


no right over you,” he 
tone. “Are you a fool, that you thus defy and 
tempt me? Do you know that [ could this hour 
take you from this house into my own, and there 
compel you to remain? For, let the cireum- 
stances have been what they will, you are 
wife if the 
mony had been performed in Westminister. Tell 
me, am I not forbearing?-—do you treat me 
much as though I was your husband ?” he ends, 
with a harsh laugh. ‘‘ What do you say, now ?—- 
will you dance with Montclaire?” he demands, 
after a pause, in an evil voice, 

Tempest sweeps one wild, startled glance at 
him, then does what she has rarely ever done 
before—breaks down, and covering her face with 
her hands, bursts into tears. It is the only weapon 
she could have effectively used against him, in his 
present mood. Sobered and appalled, he changes 
color and looks at her as in fascination. 

‘‘What have I done?” he mutters. ‘*I—I did 
not mean to have cut you up so. Can I do any- 
thing for you ?—won’t you have an ice or a glass 
of wine?” he continues, in an agony of alarm. 

She lowers her hands and points to the door, 
her eyes flaming amidst their tears. 

**You can do nothing but leave me ! 
commands, with bitter vehemence. 

And, guilty and abashed, he vanishes ! 

3ut it is a fact of which Dempsy is duly sensible, 
she does not dance again with Philip, although of 
a certain interview that soon after transpires be- 
tween the two he, of course, is ignorant. 

When Montclaire joins Tempest to claim his 
waltz she pleads fatigue, but cannot avoid be- 
ing led away into a quiet alcove to rest; here, 
one glance at Philip’s scowling visage and deter- 
mined eyes assures her that she is threatened 
with another scene, But before she has an idea 
of his immediate intentions, he has dropped upon 
his knees beside her, has seized her hands, and 
has repeated his offer of his heart and hand. 

She breaks away from him with a gesture of 
horror and aversion, the violence of which makes 
mute her lips. 

‘*Tempest,” he cries in pain, as he again draws 
her back into the seat. But she struggles des- 
perately. 

‘Let me go,” she whispers. 

Her resistance sweeps away Montclaire’s gentle- 
ness, and leaves only the coarser passions, 

**You shall hear me,” he says, angrily, ‘‘ You 
shall, now and here, define our positions. No 
longer will I be played fast and loose with ”"— 
Dempsy’s very words. ‘‘ Why are you so shocked ? 
Had not you a right to expect this? Tempest, 
for God’s sake, .be my wife.” 

She clinches her hands in desperate helplessness. 
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‘*T had no cause to expect it,” she says, in pas- | 


sionate denial. 

‘*No cause, when, ever since you have been in 
London, you have let me be by your side more 
than any one else ?—when you have ridden and 
walked and danced with me daily, even though 
Tempest, do 
you mean that you have been fooling me these 
three months, in which you have been giving me 
every encouragement to make a fool of myself?” 

‘* Have I given you encouragement, Philip ?” 
she cries, with feverish entreaty in her voice. 
‘You are angry now—but try to think coolly— 
dispassionately ; have I given you any encourage- 
ment that if—if—I were a married woman would 
have been improper ?” 

Philip breaks into a grating laugh. 

“Tf you were a married woman,” he says, 
bluntly, ‘‘you would have given your husband 
the right to shoot me.” 

Again the coward color gallops from her face— 
she is trembling ever so slightly—but still trem- 
bling. 

‘“‘But I did not mean it,” she tells him, in an 
intense whisper. ‘I had no idea of what I was 
doing. 1—I was restless and—and—not—quite— 
happy, and I did not stop to think.” 

**Do you mean to tell me that you have made 
a catspaw of me?” he demands, fiercely. 

*No—no ”—still in that shaken undertone— 
“but I thought you were my friend—I never 
dreamed oe 

**Young as you are, you have been about the 
world enough to know that no man can be a 
woman's friend, once she has refused him,” he 
interrupts, savagely. 

** How should I think that of you, when I knew 
that you were engaged to another woman ?” she 
cries, waking up to something of her old spirit. 

“Ah! so I am. Poor old Countess Mary! I 
have been writing her the most impassioned let- 
ters since she has been stopping at Nice. By-the- 
way, to-morrow I shall again have the pleasure of 
clasping her to my heart—they turn up in London 
by the four-thirty express.” Then Le drops his 
jeering tones and bends towards her with passion- 
ate tenderness, ‘Darling, you know that this 
woman is nothing to me—it is all my father’s do- 
ings. It is something I never expected to say, 
but I say it now, with all my heart—I have sunk 
to that pitch where ‘all for love and the world 
well lost,’ is one’s only consideration. Marry me, 
Tempest, and Lady Mary and her money may go 
to the deuce. Oh, girl, Iam here—at your feet— 
so near you—cannot I force you to feel a little of 
the passion that has eaten my heart up in the 
past year?” 

** Let me go, Philip—I cannot—-will not listen.” 

‘Am I poison,” he cries, bitterly, “that you 
try so desperately to escape me ?” 

‘*Philip,” she says, with more composure, as 
she lays her hand lightly on his heaving shoulder, 
‘do not think hard of me, but this you ask can 
never be. Poor fellow”-—as Montclaire clinches 
his teeth and turns away from the heavenly pity 
of her sorrowful face —“ if I am to blame for this 
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going hard with you, I am sorry ; you will never 
know ever will know how completely I 
regret my thoughtlessness.” There 
of excitement in her manner now, 

Philip wheels around upon her, 

“a to thank 
hisses, Dempsy’s doings. He 
black lie 
as to the past, and for the purpose of ingratiating 
himself with you. He he has cleverly 
hidden his secret, but it is plaix to me that he 
himself is in love with you.” 

She turns upon him a 
glance. 

‘You are utterly mistaken,” 
tremulous vehemence. ‘I have 
that his opinion of me is the worst.” 

‘That may be, and yet he would give his eyes 
to make you his wife,” declares Philip. ‘* Men do 
not always, by along chalk, have a good opinion 
of the women they love. But that is neither here 
nor there ; you have given me my tinal answer ?” 

**Nevernever can I give you any other.” 

Montclaire springs to his feet in an excess of 
uncontrollable passion. 

‘*By Heaven, you shall repent this!” he 
out, and in the next moment she is alone. 

* * 

The squeak of the fiddles has died; the last 
lingering guest has departed; the lights 
turned down, and the great house of Sir John 
Montclaire grows quiet. 

Until the gray dawn begins to break, Philip 
paces the floor of his chamber. In the dim light 
his swarthy face shows haggard, with dark circles 
under his eyes ; evidently his mind is ill at ease. 
At last he pauses in his tramp, and stationing him- 
self at the window, pulls aside the curtains, and 
looks out upon the unenlivening prospect of the 
street. The sight of the milk-drays and butcher- 
carts rattling up before the hushed and darkened 
mansions seems to enable him to come to a de- 
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“Tl do it!” he exclaims, fetching his hand 
down sharply upon the window-casing. ‘I can 
but fail; as to the consequences, I am desperate, 
and will take them.” 

He rings for his man to pack his bag, and then 
throws himself upon the bed for an hour’s sleep 
with which to fortify himself for his hazardous 
venture, (To be continued. ) 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
PRINCE ALEXANDER’S ABDICATION, 

Russia has apparently triumphed in Bulgaria, 
after all. Prince Alexander’s return was marked 
by affectionate demonstrations all along the route, 
and Sotia; but 
this triumph was of the briefest possible duration. 
Immediately upon returning to his capital, the 
doomed Prince dispatched a submissive letter to 
the Czar of Russia. He received a sharp, menac- 
ing reply, to the effect that Russia demanded and 
proposed to secure the restoration of her influence 
in the Balkan state. As Germany and Austria ap- 
parently acquiesced in this demand, and England 
held aloof, nothing remained for Prince Alexander 
but to abdicate. Accordingly, he signed the deed 
of abdication, and, leaving the Government in the 
hands of a Regency Council, started back for the 
frontier on Tuesday, the 7th instant. The popu- 
lace of Sofia were much affected at his departure, 
and wished him a speedy return. He was also 
welcomed with great enthusiasm at Widdin. The 
Vienna Fremdenblait says: ** Prince Alexander's 
abdication was an act of true self-sacrifice for 
the Bulgarian people. It was a noble act to 
avert dangers from the country. We hope that 
the question of succession will be peacefully and 
legally settled.” The Regency Council consists of 
The 
Stambuloff Cabinet has resigned, and a new Minis- 
try has been formed as follows: Premier and 
Minister of the Interior—M. Radoslavoff ; Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs—M. Nacevics ; Minister of 
Finance—M. Gueshoff ; Minister of Justice—M. 
Stoiloff ; Minister of Education — M. Ivanchoff ; 
Minister of War —M. Nicolaieff. The points 
Sulgarian Notables as the 
basis of the Regency were : First—That the inde- 
pendence of Bulgaria should be guaranteed by the 
Powers. Second—The maintenance of the union 
with Roumelia. Third—The recognition of the 
Regency by the Powers. Fourth—An understand- 
ing with the Powers before the abdication as to 
who shall succeed the Prince. Fifth—The posi- 
tion of the Russian officers in the new Bulgarian 
Army to be clearly defined. These proposals, 
being submitted to the Russian Government 
through its Consul at Sofia, were informally agreed 
to, with the exception of the fourth. The Bul- 
garian Government has addressed a demand to 
the Powers signatory to the Treaty of Berlin to 
guarantee Russia’s promises. Before leaving Sofia, 
Prince Alexander bade an affectionate farewell to 
his officers and Army, and besought them to re- 
frain from opposing his departure. The officers 
expressed deep sorrow, but promised to follow 
the Prince’s wish. The attitude of the Army, 
however, still remains problematical, and more 
surprises may be in store. There is a belief in 


| some quarters that the Bulgarian National Assem- 





bly may re-elect Prince Alexander, though it is 
not likely that Russia will permit the appointment 
of any other than a Russian as Governor of Bul- 
garia. Besides the picture of Prince Alexander, 
decked with the popular tribute of flowers, we 
publish portraits of M. Karaveloff, Prince Alex- 
ander’s former Minister, head of the short-lived 
Provisional Government, and member of the 
present Regency Council ; of Mgr. Clement, Metro- 
politan of Bulgaria, and head of the Revolutionary 
Government ; and of M. Zankoff, the chief of the 
Russian party in Sofia, 


Pusiic ScHOOLS IN Russia. 


Twenty-five years ago, when the serfs were freed 
in Russia, the percentage of illiterate men and 
women in that country was fully 90, The propor- 
tion has since fallen to 80 per cent. The Russian 
peasants are too poor to support schools for their 
children, and the Russian Government does not 
help them in that respect. Not every village in 
Russia has its own school. Most of the village 
schools, where they do exist, are mere log cabins, 
provided with benches of the simplest make. The 
schoolhouse contains a room for the teacher, in 
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salary of the village 
teacher varies according to size of the village, 
ranging from $50 to $150 per annum, In the 
larger towns of ietein the public schools have a 
better appearance, being often built of stone. The 
colleges and unive rsities, being supporte -d by the 
Government, are re markable for their be vauty and 
accommodations, 


which he or she lives. The 


QUEEN VICTORIA AT EDINBURGH. 

Queen Victoria’s visit to Edinburgh, which was 
marked by picturesque ceremonial features, lasted 
three days—August 18th, 19th and 20th. The 
Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice and 
Prince Henry of Battenberg, was met at the 
Waverley railway station by the Lord Provost and 
Town Clerk, the Sheriff of Midlothian, and Major- 
general Elliot. She went to Holyrood Palace, and 
rested till the afternoon, when she visited the In- 
ternational Exhibition of Industry, Science and 
Art. The royal party, making historic Holyrood 
their headquarters, spent the remaining two days 
of their stay in visiting the Exhibition, Newbottle 
Abbey (the residence of Lord and Lady Lothian), 
the Royal Blind Asylum at Craigmillar, St. Giles’s 
Cathedral, and other places of interest. Our en- 
graving gives an interesting view of Holyrood, 
with the Queen’s carriage in the foreground. 

Tue Marquis or LONDONDERRY. 

An Irishman has rarely been selected to preside 
over the Irish Government. ‘This at least may be 
said for the new appointment under the Conserv- 
ative Administration. The sixth Marquis of 
Londonderry, the Right Hon. Charles Stewart 
Vane-Tempest Stewart, is also, in the United 
Kingdom Peerage, Viscount Seaham, Earl Vane 
and Baron Ste Lwart ; and, in the Irish Peerage, 
Viscount Castlereagh, Earl of Londonderry, and 
Baron Londonderry. He is the descendant of an 
ancient family of Yorkshire and Durham, one of 
whom, Sir Thomas Tempest, was appointed At- 
torney-general for Ireland in 1640 ; and of another 
family, the Stewarts, of Donegal and of Mount 
Stewart, County Down, who settled in that coun- 
try in the seventeenth century. The 
Marquis was born in 1852, and was educated at 
Eton, and at Christchurch College, Oxford. In 
1875 he married the beautiful Lady Theresa Susie 
Helen Talbot, eldest daughter of the late Earl of 
Shrewsbury, and has several children. He suc- 
ceeded to the peerage and estates in 1884. He has 
not a seat in the Cabinet, but the Chief Secretary, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, will bear the main po- 
litical responsibility of Irish administration. 


CHARLESTON AFTER 
EARTHQUAKES. 


WRE the last vibrations of the great earthquake 

4 shock have fairly died away, the people of 
Charleston, encouraged by the magnificent charity 
of the American people, have set “bravely to work 
to clear away the ruins of their shattered city, 
Already there is hopeful talk of raising it from 
the wreck, statelier and more prosperous than 
ever; but years must elapse before this dream 
ean be realized, and Charleston’s sister cities 
must be as liberal and steadfast in their com- 
mercial relations with her as they are to-day 
spontaneous in their gifts for her relief. 

As the extent and the details of the calamity 
become known, it appears that, while the loss of 
life is happily not so great as was feared, the dam- 
age to property far exceeds the first hurried esti- 
mates. City Assessor Kelly has concluded that 
to replace the brick houses and stores that are 
damaged beyond repair must cost not less than 
$5,000,000. To this loss must be added the value 
of ruined furniture, household implements, bed- 
ding, clothing, and stocks of goods in stores, so 
that there is great probability that when the peo- 
ple come to foot up their losses closely they will be 
found to reach $6,000,000 or $8,000,000. 

A tour through the principal streets soon im- 
presses upon the visitor how widespread and how 
serious is tue damage done to the buildings on 
every side. Cracked and bulging fronts, broken 
cornices, hanging beams, and fragments of ma- 
sonry, menace the pedestrian and threaten death 

at every step, Nearing Calhoun Street from King, 

the first glimpse is caught of the Citadel, with 
Marion Square (formerly the Citadel Green) in 
front of it to the south. The towers of this mas- 
sive structure have all been wholly or partially 
shaken down, while the parapet between has 
fallen in some places in solid blocks, Marion 
Square is covered with rude tents made of ma- 
terial of every conceivable kind and color, while 
here and there above this motley camp are scat- 
tered rude plank huts. Over the northeast corner 
of the square is Wragg Square Park, also a popu- 
lous camping-ground, while at the rear of the 
park is Flynn’s Presbyterian Church, cracked from 
roof to foundation. 

Meeting Street for nearly two miles presents a 
succession of wrecked and damaged buildings. 
Prominent among these is the Charleston Hotel. 
Almost the entire cornice over the portico has 
tumbled into the street, and the building has the 
appearance of being badly wrecked. ‘The outer 
and inner walls are cracked in every direction, 
and large masses of the coping have fallen 
into the courtyard, completely demolishing the 
ornamental iron fence which surrounded that 
pretty little inclosure. The residences on the 
South and East Battery, many of them historic 
mansions, have suffered severely. In short, only 
a catalogue could give an idea of the number even 
of notable buildings which stand virtual wrecks. 
The old hall of the South Carolina Society is 
eracked and broken in many places, and the old 
United States Court House was so much shaken 
to pieces that the janitor was kiiled. The Scotch 
Presbyterian Church, on the southwest corner of 
Tradd, is a ruin, 

It is hoped that the beautiful spire of St.Philip’s 
Church in Church Street may be saved, though at 
first it was considered so much damaged that its 
fall was regarded as a certainty. Its foundations 
are undisturbed, and it is built around a firm core 
of iron. The great masses which were wrenched 
away from far up towards the top were merely 
ornamental work, and added nothing to the 
strength of the structure itself. Workmen are 
engaged in pulling down such portions of the 
masonry as were liable to fall with the first high 
wind, The ornamental work, which is massive 
and stately, will be torn away and restored with as 
much of the old material as possible, There is 
not so much hope of saving vhe spire of St. 
Michael's, The church itself is one of the most 
dangerous wrecks in the city. Scarcely any of 
the churches are in condition to be occupied, 
and on the two Sundays since the earthquake 
impressive religious services have been held in 
the open air. On the first Sunday, some of the 
preachers appeared disposed to comment upon the 
disaster in a way to add to the excitement and 
dismay of their hearers, On this subject, the Rev. 
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tobert Wilson, an Episcopal clergyman of St. 
Luke’s Church, says, in a published card : ‘‘'The 
man who calls this a ‘visitation of God’s wrath for 


sin’ is a fanatic who ought to be silenced. God is 
a loving father, and not an executioner. Such 


talk is narrow, dangerous and false. If we suffer 
from the operation of the wise laws which govern 
the universe for general good, the compensations 
will come hereafter. This earthquake teaches the 
littleness of our power and knowledge, and our 
dependence on Him.” 

The insecure condition of the houses, and the 
fear caused by the continuance of slight tremors for 
over a week after the first shock on the night of 
August 31st, drove almost the entire population of 
the city into the open air to live and sleep. Fully 
40,000 men, women and children *‘eamped out” 
in the parks, squares and open lots, and most of 
these are still living under temporary shelter. 
This condition of things is likely to continue for 


some time; for, out of a population of 60,000, 
rather more than half are negroes, and the vast 


majority of the people are unable to do anything 
for themselves in the way of rebuilding. The per- 
haps unavoidable delay of the War Department in 
furnishing tents has caused great inconvenience, 
not to say suffering. The showers of rain which 
have fallen during the past week have added to 
the cheerlessness of the situation, besides increas- 
ing the danger of falling walls. Several thousand 
people have left Charleston, but visitors come in 
throngs from all directions. The demoralization 
of the colored people is extreme. Encamped in 
Washington Park, City Hall Square, and other 
open places, they kept up, especially during the 
first days of the panic, a succession of noisy re- 
ligious exercises, distressing to see and hear, 
“Mayor William A, Courtenay of Charleston was 
on the sea when the earthquake visited his city. 


He arrived in New York by the steamer Etruria on | 


Sunday, the 5th inst., having received the night 
before, at Quarantine, his first news of the dis- 
aster. 
ing relieved Acting Mayor Huger, who had had a 
hard struggle with the appalling difticulties of the 
situation. The Mayor’s return put everybody in 
better spirits, and the organization of the relief 
went on in a business-like manner. The following 
Committee on Finance has been created, who will 
receive all money contributions: The Mayor, 
F. 8. Rodgers, and A. W. Taft. Mr. W. L. Campbell 
has been appointed Treasurer of the Committee. 
Nearly 200,000 has been contributed thus far, 
The immediate necessities of the people, except in 
the matter of shelter, are provided for, About 
6,000 rations are issued daily, chiefly to the colorcd 
people. The railroad-tracks have all been re- 
paired, the wires are ali working well, and ships 
Food and drink 
are plentiful, at normal prices. The authorities 
have not yet given their estimate of the amount of 
money needed for the sufferers, but it is certain 
that good use will be made of all that may be sent. 

Mayor Courtenay says, in a private letter : ** Our 
losses are certainly $5,000,000 to #6,000,000. Of 


He hastened home, and on Tuesday morn- | 


course, the majority falls on those who must stand | 
it. But you know how universal has been the effort .| 


through loan associations to secure homes. There 
are 2,000 such damaged $200 to $600—mostly help- 
less. Their 
days or cold weather will overtake them. All 
these people are our business force. Now we can 
use $500,000 to $700,000. The question is, ‘Can 
we get it?? You can use this cold, dry statement 
of facts in your own way. Iam looking over the 
situation dispassionately, and I am not at all 
scared.” 

Professor McGee, of the Geological Survey, has 


lostly Li | Hassan were the sons of Ali, 
houses must be restored within sixty 


finished his investigations and returned to Wash- | 


ington. He is satistied that there is no reason to 


fear future shocks of greater severity than those | 


which have already occurred within the past few 
days, and that there is not the slightest danger 
of tidal waves, volcanic eruptions, or other serious 
disturbances, 


“MAYFLOWER” AND *“GALATEA.” 
\HE first of this year’s series of international 
yacht-races for the America’s Cup was sailed 
on Tuesday of last week by the British cutter 
Galatea and the Boston sloop Mayflower, selected 
as the representative yachts of the two countries. 
The course was that of the New York Yacht Club 
—starting from Bay Ridge, rounding the Sandy 
Hook Lightship and finishing at Buoy 15, just 
outside the Narrows—a distance of forty miles. 
The usual weather prevailed—sunshine, a light 
breeze, and a gently ruffled sea, The start was 
made at 10:56, the Galatea leading. Before the 
Narrows were reached, however, the Yankee sloop 
had come to the front, and she did not fall behind 
again during the race. The popular interest in 
the contest was shown by the crowds which lined 
the shores on both sides of the Narrows, and by 
the vast fleet of boats which followed in the wake 
of the racing yachts. The latter were much an- 
noyed by the excursion steamers, and it is a 
matter of universal regret that the English yacht 
was the greater sufferer from this discourtesy. It 
would be an absurd exaggeration, nevertheless, to 
say the Galatea lost the race through this cause. 
She was fairly outsailed, as every spectator must 
have admitted. 
The Mayflower turned the lightship at 2h, 35m, 
2s. Nine minutes and 11 seconds later the Galatea 


followed. During the run home, most of the 
excursion boats and steam-yachts deserted the 
Galatea, to follow the leader in the race. It was 


a wonderful sight. For more than a mile ont the 
waiting fleet of yachts and oyster-sloops lapped 
each other, sail on sail, and hull on hull. Never 
had such a fleet gathered there before, Fully 400 
boats awaited the coming of the Mayjlower at the 
finish, which she reached at 4h, 22m. 53s, The 
Galatea came handsomely over the line 12m, and 
39s. later. The Mayflower had beaten her 12m. 
40s. in actual sailing time, and 12m. 2s. with time 
allowance. The yachts had completed the course 
in less than five hours and a half, while last year 
it took the Genesta and the Puritan over six hours 
to do it. 

On Thursday, the attempt to sail the second 
race, twenty miles to windward from the Scotland 
Lightship and back resulted in a failure, on ac- 
count of fog and rain. The yachts went over the 
greater part of the course, however, in a rattling 
breeze, and at the twenty-mile turning-stake the 
Mayflower was between two and three miles 
ahead. The Galatea was evidently no match for 
her, The race was postponed until Saturday. 





AN IRISH EVICTION. 

RecENT evictions in Woodford, County Galway, 
Ireland, were attended by very exciting incidents, 
A force of 550 policemen, strengthened by a large 
number of ‘emergency men” and extra bailiffs, 
went to the house of a tenant named Saunders, 
which had for some days been defended from 





within by a number of armed men, and actually 
in a state of siege. The roof of the dwelling had 
been pierced with loopholes, through which the 


inmates threw boiling water upon the officers. 
Several policemen and bailiffs were severely 
scalded. A more novel form of defense was the 


letting loose of a swarm of angry bees, which 
clustered among the attacking party and proved 
quite efficient in demoralizing the ofticers of the 
law. Scaling-ladders were procured, and finally, 
after a desperate hand-to-hand struggle, the 
house was carried by storm and its twenty de- 
fenders were made prisoners. The ofticers, on 
entering, found large caldrons of water boiling 
over a huge fire, a bag of lime to be used with the 
water, and a quantity of stones and other missiles. 


FACTS OF INTEREST. 

J. H. Price, of Neosho, Mo., was eighty-three 
years old the other day, and at the family reunion 
to celebrate the event there were present five 
sons, two daughters, sixty-seven grandchildren and 
forty-eight great-grandchildren. One son and 
twelve grandchildren and great - grandchildren 
were not present. Among the presents was an 
armchair bought with five-cent contributions of 
his grandchildren and great-grandchildren. 

A GEORGIA paper prints a remarkable obituary 
notice of an old negro who died near Lumpkin 
recently, It says: **This old man was a former 
slave of J. A. B. Ward, and lived with the Ward 
family nearly fifty years. He was never heard to 
swear an oath, was never accused of lying or theft, 
never had a dispute or quarrel with his wife, never 
had a whipping during slavery, nor was he ever 
known to take a drink of whisky. He was always 
faithful and obedient, peaceful and reliable. He 
and his wife had sixteen children, and they lived 
to see 120 descendants, who are now living.” 


Tue Russians have just completed their railroad 
bridge across the Murghab River, whose waters 


irrigate the Merv oasis in Central Asia. The first 
locomotive crossed the Murghab only twenty- 


seven days after the Trans - Caspian Railroad 
reached the town of Merv on the left bank of the 
river, 744 miles from the road’s western terminus 
on the Caspian. The extension of the road be- 
yond Merv was to begin on Saturday, August 28th, 
and the road is to be completed to Charjui, on the 
Oxus River, by November. Thus this wonderful 
enterprise, uniting the oases of Turkestan by iron 
rails laid through broad deserts of sand, is being 
advanced as rapidly as though by American push 
and energy. 

A Troop of Mussulman ghosts greatly excites 
the faithful Mohammedans near Ajmere, in Raj- 
putana, India. Every night four or five hundred 
horsemen, dressed in the sacred green of Mo- 
hammed’s descendants, are said to come out of a 
neighboring valley, and, after riding silently about 
the plain for some hours, suddenly disappear. 
The mysterious apparitions are believed to be the 
followers of Hussain, whose death, with that of 
his brother Hassan, is commemorated in the great 
Indian festival of the Mohurrum. Hussain and 
the son-in-law of 
Mohammed, whose inheritance of the Prophet's 
suvereign power is upheld by the Shiites or sec- 
taries, in opposition to the orthodox Sunnites. 


THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


ScreNTIFIC men are beginning to discuss the 
‘*sea-serpent” as a probable creature. 


Ir is estimated that about 100,000 species of 
flowering plants are now known to botanists. 


Aw antidote for poison by poison oak, ivy, etc., 
is to take a handful of quick-lime, dissolve it in 
water, let it stand an hour, and paint the poisoned 
parts with it. It is said that three or four appli- 
cations will cure the most aggravated cases. 


PROFESSOR WILLIAMS says in the Organ des 
Mines, regarding the projected paper-rail works 
at St. Petersburg, that the rails-can be made at 
one-third the cost of steel rails, and that they are 
very durable, the paper being condensed by great 
pressure, Being fighter than metal, they can be 
carried and laid at far less cost. They are to be 
made in greater lengths than ordinary rails, and 
the oscillation and consequent wear and tear of 
rolling-stock will be proportionately diminished. 
The success or failure of the project appears to be 
solely a question of durability. 

An inventor at Shanghai, China, has contrived 
an electric sword which, when the point touches 
the party attacked, sends a powerful shock through 
him, and if not immediately killing, will at least 
put him hors du combat. The sword is an ordi- 
nary military sabre, but along its whole length is 
let in a fine platinum wire, which ends at the point 
of the weapon. Asmall but very powerful storage- 
battery is carried ee about the waist, much 
the same as a cartridge-box. Insulated wires con- 
nect this battery with the sword, and by pressing 
a button the holder can complete the circuit at 
pleasure. 

For several years attempts have been made in 
Sweden to extract tannic matter from the Swedish 

vecies of pine, similar in quality, etc., to that of 
the American hemlock (Pinus canadensis), but 
without satisfactory results, chiefly on account of 
the manner in which this is done not being known. 
Now, however, the question has been solved by a 
chemist, Dr. Laudin, who, having visited North 
America for this purpose, has, on his return to 
Sweden, succeeded in producing tannic matter by 
a chemical process, which has been found equal 
to the American, though the color of the Swedish 
leather produced therewith is more yellow in color 
than the American. It is hoped that this discov- 
ery will have the effect of causing a great tanning 
industry to spring up in Sweden. 


DEATH-ROLL OF THE WEEK. 


SePTeMBER 47TH — In Bristol, R. I., General 
Lloyd Aspinwall, aged 56 years; in Nashville, 
Tenn., General B. F. Cheatham, recently ap- 
yointed Postmaster. September 5th—In Exeter, 
K 1., Dr. Albert H. Crosby, of Concord, aged 58 
September 6th—In Boston, Mass., Benja- 


years. 
oldest merchant of that city, 


min Thaxter, the ) 
aged 98 years. September 7th—In Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Oran 8. Baldwin, the well-known clothier, aged 


62 years; at Ballston Spa, N. Y., Judge George 
Gordon Scott, aged 75 years, September 8th—In 
New York, Dr, John Burke, one of the oldest Fel- 
lows of the Academy of Medici ine, aged 59 years ; 
in New York, William F, Prout, manufacturer of 
printing-inks, aged 83 years; in Madison, N. J., 
George H. Danforth, a former director of the 
American Banknote Company, aged 51 years ; in 
Baltimore, Md., the Rev. Joxeph Palmer, an Eng- 
lish Catholic priest and uussionary, 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP. 
JEFFERSON Davis is writing another book, 


Mr. GLADSTONE is to stay six weeks in the Bava- 
rian highlands, 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL is reported to be seriously 
ill from overwork, 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND 


is said to be steadily 
gaining in weight. 


JupDGE REAGAN has been renominated for Con- 
gress by acclamation in the Second Texas District. 


SECRETARY Lamar is to make the address at the 
unvailing of the Calhoun monument in Charleston 
in November. 


Tue widow of Paul Hayne, the Southern poet, 
is in want, and a subscription for her benefit has 
been suggested, 


Mrs. Lanorry sails 
Alaska on the 18th 
about the* 25th. 


from Liverpool on the 
inst., and will arrive here 


GILL is a member of the Fish Commission, and 
Drum is Acting Secretary of War. Is there any- 
thing in a name? 


GENERAL SHERMAN has made his home at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, and will pass the 
Autumn and Winter there. 


Ir is said that ex-Mayor Edward Cooper will 
succeed the late Hubert O. Thompson as leader of 
the New York County Democracy. 


Ex-PRESIDENT ARTHUR states in his own hand- 
writing that his health has very much improved 
during his sojourn in New London. 


Tue Due d’Aumale has leased the Hétel Previ- 
naire, at Brussels, to which he intends transferring 
the great Chantilly collection of paintings. 


Tue professorship in dynamic engineering in 
Washington University has rec ently been filled for 
the coming year by the appointment of Horace 
B. Gale, M. E., of Boston. 


Mrs. GENERAL W.S. Hancock has been engaged 
this Summer in writing a volume of reminiscences 
of her late husband. It is now about completed, 
and will be published this Winter. 


Ex-Governor Sr. Joun, according, to Neal Dow, 
receives fifty dollars per night for his campaign 
work in Maine. His sympathy with the Prohibi- 
tion cause is not, apparently, altogether disin- 
terested. 


Tue labor organizations of Connecticut have 
nominated a full State ticket, head d by H.C. 
Baker for Governor. In the same State, Hon. 
Phineas C. Lounsbury has been nominated for 
that office by the Republicans. 


MartTINn Irons, the leader of the great South- 
western railroad strike, was locked up at the 
police station at Kansas City, Mo., over night, 
of drunkenness, being 
unable to give bond for his release. 


Sunset Cox will leave Havre for New York on 
the steamship La Champagne, October 2d. He is 
coming home on a vacation, and vill i improve the 
opportunity to look after his election to Congress 
from the Ninth District, to succeed Mr. Pulitzer. 


Mr, LeirEer, the retired drygoods prince of 
Chicago, will, it is rumored, give up the Blaine 
mansion on Du Pont Circle, Washington. Mr. 
Leiter took the place in 1884, at an annual rental 
of $5,000, and has added much to its beauty since. 


Joun A. LoGANn, Jz., son of the Illinois Senator, 
has a real estate ond loan office in Washington. 
Butler Mahone, son of the Virginia celebrity, is in 
the banking business with a son of the late Henry 
D. Cooke. Jobn Sherman's nephew is in the real 
estate business at the capital. 


Mr. DupLey Buck's new cantata, “The Light 
of Asia,”’ written for a forthcoming concert of the 
Brooklyn Apollo Club, will be published in Lon- 
don by Messrs. Novello, and will probably be taken 
up by one of the British choral societies. It is 
written for three soloists (soprano, tenor and bass), 
chorus and orchestra, 


Senator Manone, playing billiards the other 
evening before a number of his admirers, tried 
a difficult shot and just missed making it. He 
looked d:sgusted. ‘*That was magnificent. even if 
it didn’t count, general,” said a friend. ‘ No, 
sir.” said the little man, sagely ; ‘* nothing is mag- 
nificent that misses,” 


‘*Every day at one o'clock $300,000,000 sit 
around a little mahogany table in an upper room 
in the Western Union Building and eat a plain but 
substantial lunch,” says the New York Sun, ‘*The 
millions belong to Jay Gould, Sidney Dillon, Rus- 
sell Sage and ex-Governor Alonzo B, Cornell. All 
were country boys, and wore shoes only on Sun- 
day.’ 


GrorGE J. Batcu, known in the West as the 
**Poet of Elm Flats,” an intimate friend of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and through whose efforts the un- 
marked and uncared-for grave of Thomas Lincoln, 
father of Abraham Lincoln, was relieved of woods 
and brush and a handsome monument erected 
over it, a few years ago, died on the 5th inst., at 
Mattoon, Il, aged eighty years, 


DvurinG Michael Davitt’s trip to this country he 
was followed by a shorthand reporter in the pay of 
the British Government, All of his speeches and 
some of his private conversations were taken down 
in full by this indefatigable agent of the English 
authorities, As his utterances were uniformly 
temperate, it is not likely that a case will be made 
against him, unless misrepresentation shall be 
resorted to. 


Tue Indian Chief Natchez, who surrendered to 
Genera! Miles on the 4th instant, is the son of the 
great warrior Cochiz, and is the first chief of the 
Chiricahua Indians. He delayed surrendering 
after Geronimo came in because he wanted to be 
the last one of his race to lay down arms against 
the whites, whom they had fought for more than 
two hundred years, While he was talking with 
General Miles a terrible storm came up, which 
seemed to the Indians to forebode some evil 
destiny, and they appeared very much dejected, 
After tle storm passed over, a magnificent rain- 
bow appearing in the heavens, they seemed to be 
in better spirits, and the whole band surrendered, 
asking to be treated as leniently as possible. All 
the Apache prisoners will be taken to Fort Bowie, 
where they will be confined under close guard 
until the Government shall determine what shall 
be done with them. It is understood, however, 
that Geronimo and the other hostiles wi!! be tried 
by a military commission at that place, 
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UN RENCONTRE. 
tage! ought we to laugh or to weep? 
4 Was it comical, or was it grave, 
When we, who had waded breast-deep 
In Passion’s most turbulent wave, 
Met out on an isle, in Time's ocean, 
With never one thrill of emotion? 


We had parted in sorrow and tears, 
Our letters were frequent and wet ; 
We talked about “ pitiless years,” 
And we swore we could never forget. 
An angel you called me alway, 
And I thought you a god gone astray. 


We met in the prosiest style, 
Unmoved by a tremor or start— 
Shook hands, smiled a commonplace smile 
(With a happy new love in each heart), 
And I thought you the homeliest man, 
As you awkwardly picked up my fan’ 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 


} He looked down at her with frank admiration 


And I know, or I haven't a doubt, | 


Tho’ you did not say so to my face, 
That you thought I was growing too stout 
I, once your ideal of grace! 
And ere the encounter was o’er, 
Each voted the other a bore! 


What a proof that fond Passion can die, 
In this prosaic meeting we had! 
Now ought we to laugh or to cry? 
Was it comical, or was it sad? 
’Tis a puzzle not worthy our time, 
So let’s give it up—with this rhyme. 
ELLA WHBELER WILCOX 


a 
“~~ . ~ Ty ” 
“SENORITA SYLVIA. 
By ELIZABETH C, ATHERTON. 

ISS RAYMOND closed the door of the little 
country schoolhouse, and paused a moment 
wearily to look down the long road before 

starting homeward. It was nearly half-past four, 
a delicious Californian evening in early Spring, 
when the world seems only a tender greenness 
and the sunset a benediction. The crispness‘af- 
ter a short rain was in the air, and the budding 
branches of fruit - trees showed darkly vigorous 
against the sky. 

The little schoolhouse stood by the road leading 
to Pleasanton, four miles away. Pleasanton lies 
in the midst of a grain -growing, fruit - raising 
valley, an old Spanish region where the energetic 
**white man” is fast supplanting the dreamy de- 
scendant of a weakened race. Time was, and not 
s0 many years ago, either, when the land for 
miles around was held entirely by the Spaniards. 
Pleasanton, then Alisal, was the centre of the 
region, and many were the merrymakings there, 
buil-fights, ‘‘cascarone” balls, and other long- 
cherished customs, at the houses of such old resi- 
dents as the Bernals, Arguillos, Alvisos—families 
once rich and powerful, who have given their 
names to a score of neighboring villages, but have 
left little other remembrance. A few descendants 
of these still linger in the Livermore Valley, espe- 
cially in and around Pleasanton ; but most of them 
are poor, and apparently contented to remain so. 
It was chiefly from these that Miss Raymond’s 
handful of pupils came. A level-headed Yankee 
urchin or so, and two or three Irish, with *‘ one 
little Injun,” completed the number. 

The children were fairly good as a rule, but to- 
day had been a hard one. One Francisca Alviso, 
young in years, but old in mischief, had capped 
the climax of a series of peccadillos by smuggling 
a water -snake into school, and dropping it sud- 
denly on to the neck of the unsuspecting girl in 
front. The recipient of this attention protested 
in a true Hibernian howl, succeeded by voluble 
indignation, and was silenced only when Miss 
Raymond descended, calm but swift, on the small 
culprit, and’®emoved her with a firm arm, setting 
her down ontside the door, which she bolted, and 
returning to her desk apparently oblivious of 
kicks and screams outside. Before long there was 
silence, and school closed quietly as usual, But 
Miss Raymond dismissed her pupils with an un- 
Christian wish that they were all in the Dead Sea, 
and a dreary certainty that schoolteaching was 
not her proper avocation. 

Standing on the porch, half an hour later, she 
saw a dark figure in the distance that rapidly as- 
sumed the proportions of a man on horseback. He 
approached with a rush, and drew up so suddenly 
that Miss Raymond jumped. He was a young 
Spaniard, with a face as black as a thundercloud. 
His purpose was evidently no pleasant one, but it 
as evidently changed with his first glance at the 
slender figure and pale face on the porch, His 
anger vanished as he demanded, with the sharp 
interrogation of surprise : 

‘*You are the teacher?” 


“ie,” 
* Dios mio! Panchita called you old and | 
ugly!” He lifted his sombrero as he spoke. 


* Panchita ?” 

* Francisca, yes. Panchita we call her,” he an- 
swered, dismounting. 

“Francisca went home and told you I had 
abused her, and you came here to say something 
hateful,” said Miss Raymond, serenely. 

Young Alviso seemed nonplussed a moment. 
Then he broke into a gay laugh, saying: 

**Ah, I looked so ugly, you could tell my very | 
thoughts? Forgive me, sefiorita. That Panchita 
is a little liar. She said you nearly killed her! | 
You!” with another gleam of dazzling teeth. 
* But she is a good little devil, my sister. I have 
always taken her part. Now” (with the bow of | 
Old Spain), ‘‘I take yours!” 

“You are gracious, Sefior Alviso,” and Miss | 
Raymond courtesied, to match his bow, while 
they both laughed. She turned with that to go 
home, and he walked beside her, leading his | 
horse. They were old friends directly. She had 
heard often of Bernal Alviso, fifth son of one of 
the few important Spanish families in the valley— | 
of his daring, his dancing, and his beautiful eyes 
—of his being, altogether, the finest fellow in the 
county. 


| as they went along the country road, laughing 


boyishly at her sallies. The mile seemed but a 


rod, and when she stopped at the gate of the 
place where she boarded he said : 
| ‘You will permit me to come again?” 
‘Senor Alviso forgets he has not been intro- 


| duced,” answered Sylvia, demurely. 

“Oh, but * he 
man’s voice called cheerily from the door : 

‘Ts that you, Bernal Alviso? Come in, 
have supper.” 

‘Yes, it is the same bad penny, Mrs. Morton,” 
he called in answer. ‘I will take my horse round, 
and then come in.” Then wickedly to Sylvia : 
‘‘Are you not sorry, senorita ?” 

But she escaped up the path with a laugh. 

After supper, learning that she rode horseback, 
he begged her to try the Sufol Road with him. 
Mrs. Morton urged her going, and in the country 
one does not stand much on ceremony. In five 
minutes the Morton boys had their mother’s own 
horse ready, and Miss Raymond appeared, in her 
trim habit and little velvet cap, lovelier than ever 
to the eyes of already enraptured Alviso. 

Southern hearts take fire easily—just a touch of 
Cupid’s torch, and look out! they are in flames, 
Sylvia Raymond, with the cool blood in her veins 
of far-back Northern sea-rovers, with her graceful 
but rather angular beauty like a medieval St. 
Agnes, sat calm in her saddle under the fire of 
the famous Alviso eyes 

With a “Good luck!” from the Mortons, they 
were off, walking at first till the hill was passed ; 
then they broke into a swift, easy lope, and sped 
away over the hard ground westward. Faster, 
faster, till they seemed to be riding straight into 
the sunset. Night came on swiftly as they went ; 
the madrona along the way lost its bright con- 
trast of red bark and green leaves ; the manzanita 
took strange shapes in the twilight ; and the chap- 
arral lay in undistinguishable masses by the old 
fences. A light gleamed now and then from some 
outlying farmhouse, and the full brook as they 
splashed through it showed only dim and scat- 
tered glimmers from the west. The stealthy 
silhouette of a coyote passed silently over a wheat- 
field, and the horses started at a long howl some 
moments after when the creature was out of sight. 

The cool of the March evening made quick mo- 
tion delightful. Sylvia did not remember that she 
had a care in the world. She was not riding, but 
flying, and everything but the invigorating joy 
of mere healthy existence was forgotten. The 
rhythmic beat of hoofs, now together, now broken, 
set her impressions to a kind of music, and when 
Alviso burst into a gay Spanish song, she joined, 
although she did not know the words, 

At length they drew rein, and she took off her 
cap to feel the cool air on her forehead. She 
drank in the exhilaration of the night in silent 
rapture. The Spaniard looked only at her face. 

*T could ride for ever !” she exclaimed, at last. 

“T too—if it were with you !” 

The intensity of his words startled her. She 
turned her horse sharply homeward, he with her, 
and they rode in silence, 

Far in the east a tremulous brightness grew in 
strength above the black hills. Only two or three 
stars showed in the blue overheard. Upland and 
valley seemed to be in a hushed expectancy, and 
Night to stand still with her finger on her lips. 

“Even the hills are waiting,” said Bernal, in 
low tones. ‘‘It will be the full moon. Let us 
wait, too, till she rises.” 

**Tt is late,” Sylvia answered, with some hesita- 
tion, but he put his hand gently on her rein, and 
both came to a dead-stop. She was not angry, 
though she felt she ought to be. She looked at 
his tall figure curiously. She had not appreciated 
before how unusual a type of Spanish manhood 
he was. None of his race she had seen about 
there were of robust strength or large build, 
though many of them were handsome and all 
were picturesque ; but this was a young Hector, 
She remembered hearing that he had knocked 
down four men, one after another, in a general 
mélée between the Americans and the Spaniards, 
not long before, at Pleasanton. She wondered if 
he indulged often in that sort of thing, but con- 
cluded that the opportunities were few in a law- 
abiding region like the Livermore Valley. 

The light in the east grew brighter and less 
tremulous, and after a moment's breathless wait- 
ing they caught the first gleam of the moon, then 
a silver segment, and finally, so swift seemed her 
rise, the tranquil disk rolled up entirely above the 
hill. 

They started again, and rode slowly on in the 
growing light. What has not the moon to answer 
for? Sylvia seemed to ride in fairyland ; the dark 
protecting presence at her side was the prince of 
a dream ; the warm tingle after their gallop, the 
strange witchery of a wide, unfamiliar country, 
made a new world ; and when the Spaniard leant 
towards her, and said, softly, ‘* I love you, sefior- 
ita!” it was only a part of the magic to which she 

had surrendered herself. 

But only for a moment. Then, with a light 
laugh, she came back to reality, saying gayly : 

“Tt is the moon, sefior. She has made 
foolish.” : 

She touched whip to her horse, and was off like 
a flash for home. He kept pace with her, but 
there was no chance to speak again, and when 
they drew up suddenly at the gate, she was on the 
ground and up the steps before he could overtake 
her, 

**Good-night, sefor, and many thanks,” came 
back in a silvery tone, and there was no one to 
be seen but one of the sleepy Morton boys who had 
waited to take Miss Raymond's horse. 

~ * * * * * 

The next day at school the children were full of 
talk about a ball and ‘ cascarones” and fancy 
costumes. It was to be Tuesday evening, the 
last night of folly before Ash Wednesday. Every 
one waa going. It was a Spanish affair, but the 
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| serious business. 


Americans went too, and would Miss Raymond be 
there? Yes, Miss Raymond was going with the 
Mortons. 

Great preparations were being made. The 
Spanish population of all the little villages around 
poured into Pleasanton. 
almost the only old Spanish custom that has sur- 
vived in the valley. 

The Mortons, with Miss Raymond, were there 
early, as indeed was everybody else. By half-past 
the seats around the hall were lined with 
rigidly upright maidens in masks on one side, 
and with interested spectators on the other, while 
the young men lingered sheepishly around the 
doorway and pretended not to look at the girls. 
They were most of them in very picturesque cos- 
tumes, principally attempts after old Spanish, but 
the girls were dowdy, almost without exception. 
When not the Goddess of Liberty, they were 
the Fairy Queen, or the Flower Girl. There was 
much bedraggled tarlatan, and a superabundance 
of artificial flowers adorned them, but they sat in 
happy if awkward consciousness of the glory of 
their apparel, casting anxious looks now and then 
towards the hesitating swains. 

At last the music struck up. There was a rush 
for partners, and the Grand March began. Mr. 
Morton offered his arm to Sylvia, who had been 
sitting among the spectators, in ordinary dress, 
but masked, and they fell into line. Just then a 
tall figure, masked, and costumed as the Knave of 
Hearts, entered the room hurriedly and made his 
way to Mrs. Morton, Sylvia recognized him with 
a little thrill as he turned, after speaking, to look 
at the march. She saw that he was looking for 
her. But before he found hera Flower Girl in rus- 
tling white tarlatan skirts, and a wreath of white 
roses on her biack hair, pushed her way towards 
him and took his arm. He looked around and 
made a motion like a child's to shake himself 
free, but in a moment appeared to acquiesce, and, 
impelled evidently by her movement, fell into 
line with the other maskers. 

It happened that, when they formed for a lan- 
cers after the march, the Knave of Hearts and his 
companion stood opposite Sylvia and Mr. Morton, 
As they went **‘For’d’n back turn pardners !” ac- 
cording to the musician’s shouted directions, 
Sylvia felt her hands held in a more lingering 
grasp than was necessary, while she heard, ‘Se- 
forita!” And the next time it was, ‘‘ Are you 
angry with me?” But she pretended not to hear. 

His partner noticed his attempt, and watched 
him and Sylvia narrowly through the dance, talk- 
ing in Spanish the while, decorating his doub- 
let with flowers from her basket, and catching his 
hand or arm whenever he was not on time for a 
figure. He did not try to gain Miss Raymond’s 
attention again, however. Sylvia began to relent, 
and when, having seated the Flower Girl, who 
would evidently have detained him, he crossed 
the room hastily to the Mortons’ seat, she rose 
without any hesitation and took the arm he of- 
fered. 

The dances followed each other in quick suc- 
There were twenty-five on the pro- 
gramme, and none of them were to be omitted. 
The majority danced with spirit, not to say vigor- 
ously, thongh many, particularly the Spaniards, 
with much grace. Sylvia, surrendering herself to 
the strong arm which guided her easily among 
the energetic dancers, lost herself in the dreamy 
waltz. Bernal said nothing: he was evidently 
afraid to speak after his two rebuffs; but when 
the dance ended, he asked humbly if he might 
have the next one. 

“No,” laughed Sylvia ; 
next, if you like.” 

Sylvia danced through one number after an- 
other, till she took refuge finally, tired out, by 
Mrs. Morton. Bernal hovered around her, and 
watched her, even when he was dancing with 
some one else, all the evening. She was con- 
scious, too, of another scrutiny, less friendly—that 
of Bernal’s first partner. 

**Who is that ?” she asked Mrs. Morton. 

“That girl? Oh, that’s Camillu Arguillo, a 
dreadful creature. She has run after Bernal 
Alviso till she’s become a perfect laughing-stock, 
but she doesn’t care. In fact, she’s been heard to 
say she'll have him yet, and I’ve no doubt she 
will. I'm glad it’s not one of my boys she has 
her eye on.” 

Sylvia looked meditatingly at the Morton boys 
with a politely concealed certainty that nothing 
short of a very hungry tiger would care to keep 
an eye on them, but she only said : 

‘And who is that thin, solemn Spaniard over 
there ?” 

‘*Why, that’s Bernal Alviso’s uncle, Pachento 
Delgardo. Here he comes, You must dance with 
him just once, to see how the old Spaniards used 
to do it. Pachento,” she said, ‘‘this is Miss 
Raymond, You must show her how we danced 
in our young days.” 

‘* With pleasure,” responded the Spaniard, as 
though it were a mournful duty, 

He led her out with much dignity, and began 
the waltz slowly, half a dozen steps at first with 
such ease of motion that Sylvia was just congratu- 
lating herself on a good partner, when he sud- 
denly straightened up, took a firm hold, and began 
to spin round like a top, slowiy, but with a deadly 
certainty. There was no reversing, no variety in 
the step. They had evidently settled down to 


The ‘‘cascarone” ball is 


seven 


cession. 


“but the one after the 


| her feet ; the other dancers were lost in a blur. 


She gasped and shut her eyes; she had grown 
overwhelmingly dizzy ; had it not been for her 
partner's supporting arm, she would have fallen, 
Sefior Delgardo continued his round with grim 
precision, Sylvia reflected that if she fainted it 
would probably make no difference. He was 
above such trivialities. She felt as she had often 
thought in her childhood the circus-riders must 
feel when they whirl round and round the ring 
and lean far over to keep their equilibrium. Just 
as she thought she had come to the end of her en- 
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durance, they subsided without warning into the 
first easy steps of the dance. She opened her 
eyes and gave a sigh of relief. It was over! Sh 
even began to enjoy the waltz, when the old 
Spaniard started off again like Fate on his round 
of torment. Resolved to see it out now, Sylvia 
fixed her eves steadfastly on the button of his 
coat, hoping to keep them open, but in vain, She 
had to shut them tight and wait, breathless, for 
the next respite. 

The dance seemed to last a week, and it was a 
very limp and pale young lady the unconscious 
Spaniard returned to her seat. 

‘“*T am a sadder and a wiser girl,” she said to 
Bernal, who looked at her white face with tender 
solicitude. 

‘** They are going down to supper,” he said, giv- 
ing herhisarm. ‘A cup of coffee will make you 
feel better. Is it not so?” 

Reaching the door at the head of the stairs, they 
found themselves in a little crush of people. Sud- 
denly some one behind pushed against Sylvia with 
such foree that she lost her footing and would 
have fallen had not Bernal caught her. 

**Quita, Camilla Arguillo! Comé se atrevid V. 
‘ hacerlo?” she heard him say in a quick passion 
of anger. 


“Si, senor, ia 


quita !’ was answered, with a loud 
langh, and then, ‘City schoolma’ams are very 
precious !” 

Sylvia looked up with an expression of amuse- 
ment at her companion, but he said, hastily : 

**How can you smile? Lcould kill her! She 
has the fiend in her, that Arguillo.” 

During the supper Sylvia caught him gazing 
blankly once or twice at the ubiquitous Flower 
Girl, who ran about the room noisily, joking with 
the young men and rattling dishes. 

“That girl could put a knife into you with 
pleasure,” whispered Mrs. Morton to her. ‘ You 
are among a race of children to-night ; that is 
all these Spaniards are. And when they're bad 
children, like that Arguillo girl, there’s no know- 
ing what'll happen.” 

After supper, people gathered in little groups in 
the ballroom, talking and laughing, and when one 
of the older Spanish women entered with a basket 
on her arm, there was a rush for her. 

‘Fifty cents the dozen, sefiores,” she said, fill- 
ing the outstretched hand as a cry was taken up 
and repeated around the room, ‘‘ Cascarones !” 

The cascarones are eggs cut across at both 
ends, emptied and dried, filled with bits of bright 
paper and tinsel, closed again with tissue-paper 
pasted over the holes, and decorated on th: out- 
side with spots and bands of gay color. 

Mr. Morton was the first to get his. He made a 
wild rush across the floor for his wife, and broke 
a cascarone upon her unsuspecting head. The 


| glittering contents flew over her hair and gown 


like an iris-hued snowstorm. 
‘“*That means the compliments of the season,” 


| she explained to Syivia in tranquil good-humor. 


“Tt doesn’t hurt in the least, but it’s always a sur- 
prise. You must take it asa great honor if you 
have many cracked on your head. They used to 


| be filled with perfume, but that was expensive, 


and spoiled the dresses. It is great fun !” 

As she spoke a handsome old Spaniard ap- 
proached with great solemnity, holding ont a 
cascarone, evidently intended for Sylvia, but in 
the surprise of a stranger's thus saluting her she 
dodged before his hand descended. 

‘*Sefiorita,” in tones of grave reproof, ‘it isa 
sign of respect I would pay you,” and down came 
the cascarone, 


The fun was now general. Young men pursued 


| langhing girls across the floor, or came upon them 


unawares with the unfailing egg-shell. Husbands 
saluted their wives, and children their parents. 
The bald-headed men were favored recipients, 


| and some of them were so besieged that they 


She felt herself lifted almost off | 





mounted the benches and defended themselves 
with energy. The floor was soon covered with 
sparkling bits of paper. For a while good-natured 
confusion was the order of the evening. 

Bernal entered into the sport like a boy, and ran 
hither and thither with hands and pockets full, 
crashing his cascarones right and left, and pur- 
sued himself by half the people in the room. Hé 
was evidently a great favorite. Sylvia, too, had 
a full, share for a stranger. The grave old Span- 
iard returned to the charge more than once. It 


| was apparently his way of showing his admiration. 


Finally he came and sat down by her. 

‘“*My family, they is all here,” he volunteered, 
in uncertain English. ‘‘I am the father of nine. 
I bring them all. ‘There is my son, and there, 
and there. Good boys, good boys! There is the 
biggest,” pointing to Bernal. 

“Oh, you are Sefior Alviso !’ 
with pleasure. 

“Yes. You know my boys? One, he is the 
Auditor of Martinez. I have one girl, Panchita 
—you know her. Bernal,” as the young man ap- 
proached, ‘‘I like to see you and the lady dance.” 

Berna] looked from his father to Sylvia, evi- 
dently pleased to see them such friends, and then 
led her out for the waltz. 

Dancing had begun again, and went on with 
the spirit of the early evening, though it was after 
midnight. At two Mrs. Morton declared her in- 
tention of going, and Sylvia was only too willing. 
Bernal protested. 

“Why, we shall dance till morning. 
surely not going now, seforita 2” 

But the sefiorita was already at the door, When 
she came down-stairs again, enveloped in a 
cloud of white, the young Spaniard followed her 
in mute reproach to the piazza. The others had 
not come, so he helped her into the carriage, and 
did not release her hand, although there was no 
possible excuse for retaining it. 

**Sefiorita Sylvia,” he began, almost in a whis- 
per, ‘‘it was foolish you called me the other night, 
I was in earnest, believe me.” 

**You will take cold, sefior. Besides, I think 
Miss Arguilio is looking for you.” 


* exclaimed Sylvia, 


You're 





— 





— 
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“You make fun of me! It is not fun. I will 
no’ be put off like a child. Lamaman. I can 
take care of you. I have a farm, seforita, and 
money. You will marry me? Do not answer” 
(hastily, as he heard Mrs, Morton’s voice), ‘‘ I will 
Good - night, and 
with a quick kiss on her hand he was gone. 

** This child of the South makesa pretty wooer,” 
thought Sylvia, leaning back with closed eyes as 
they started homeward. ‘But a husband !” and 
she smiled to herself, picturing a future with this 
das) 


come to-morrow. senorita,” 


ig Bernal when the glamour of his dark eyes 
and passionate devotion had worn off. 
** * * * * * 

The next day, Ash Wednesday, there was no 
school, and late in the afternoon, as Sylvia was 
loitering, sketch-book in hand, by the hurrying 
brook, Bernal appeared suddenly before her. 

He took her hand as though he meant to keep 
it. She let it lie a moment, ungloved and soft, 
in his before she said : 

“Tam going to sketch, senor. 
interrupted.” 

‘“‘T will not interrupt,” Bernal protested ; ‘ but 

do not intend to go away.” 

Sylvia seated herself on a prostrate tree-trunk, 
and began her arrangements for work rather 
lazily. It was a warm afternoon for even a Cali- 
fornian March, and the sky was of midsummer 
blueness, though a skittish white cloud above the 
far-away hills told of a possible shower. Some 
crows in a pine-tree near them fluttered and 
scolded, and an adventurous ground-squirrel ran 
down the bank from a field near by to look, with 
bright, curious eyes, at these human intruders. 
An early blue-jay announced his presence in a 
harsh imperative from a neighboring fence, and 

> indifferent cow made her lumbering way down 
to the stream to drink. 

“Do not work,” entreated the Spaniard, throw- 
ing himself on the ground beside her. ‘ Talk.” 

**Which means, let you talk,” laughed Sylvia. 
** Well, talk, and I will go on sketching.” 

He watched her busy fingers a while in silence. 
Then he began again : 

“No, look at me. 
answer for me ? 


I must not be 


Senorita, have you a good 


[adore you! Tell me at least 


there is no one else.” 
“There is no one else, but——” 
“Do not say but. There is a little hope for 


me ?” 

** Poor boy !" Sylvia answered, softly. ‘* Don’t 
you understand? You are of another race, an- 
other religion, another temperament. Don't you 
see that we should have nothing in common 
after a little while? It would be a life of untold 
misery for us both.” 

“No, I don’t see! I love you, adore you! I 
would cut my heart out to make you happy! 
senorita !” 

He had taken her hands, which he covered with 
He looked up at her with the appealing 
eyes of a beautiful wild creature: 

“Tam awicked girl to let you stay here,” Sylvia 
broke out. ‘I ought to send you away this in- 
Oh, Bernal, I am so sorry, and Iam only 
! There is no hope, none at all.” 


kisses. 


stant. 
making it worse ! 

His gaze was a kind of unbelieving anguish. 
The tears came into Sylvia’s eyes, 

**My poor boy!” she said, with infinite tender- 
ness, touching his hair with pitying fingers. 

With a great sob he laid his head in her lap. 

‘** Bernal! Bernal !”’ she entreated ; and, a mo- 
ment after: ‘*You are only a child, after all.” 

‘No, Iam not a child,” he answered, chokingly, 
rising with averted face that she might not see the 
tears. ‘“ITamaman. Iwill bear it like a man.” 

He turned and walked slowly away. She could 
see that he hoped, poor fellow, she would call him 
back ; but she did not, although she longed to. 
She watched his retreating figure till it was lost 
among the trees, and listened to his steps till they 
died away in the distance. 

She sat long without moving, resting her chin 
in her palm, with an unseeing gaze into the water, 

The day went westward rapidly. The 
lengthened, and a frog sounded a lonely croak 
among the weeds; then another, which was 
taken up further down the stream, echoed and 
re-echoed till a whole chorus filled and settled 
down to the evening’s music. A growing chill in 
the air reminded Sylvia at last that it was late. 
She wearily, and, gathering her things, 
started for home. She was met at the gate by 
a ringing: ‘‘ Well, Miss Sylvia!” 

“John Rossiter! Have you dropped from the 
moon ?” 

‘*Almost. I came from Livermore. I couldn’t 
be in this part of the country without coming to 
see you, and persuading you into one of our old 
horseback rides.” 

John Rossiter was a well-built, bright fellow, 
whom Sylvia had known ever since she was a child, 
an old friend and neighbor, and a charming com- 
panion. Under other circumstances she would 
have hailed his coming with pleasure. Now, even 
the prospect of a gallop had not its usual attract- 
iveness. Was it likely to resemble that moonlit 
enchantment of a week back, when she rode into 
poor Bernal’s hot Spanish heart ? 

But they started off together after supper, tak- 
ing the Livermore Road. Rossiter chatted of San 
Francisco doings, of the last book, and Modjeska’s 
interpretation of Juliet ; of Keith’s new picture, 
and studio happenings in general ; but Sylvia did 
not respond with her customary interest. If this 
was the intellectual companionship poor Bernal 
could not give her, why did she not appear more 
appreciative ? 

Turning back at last, they heard the swift clat- 
ter of approaching hoofs, and a figure on horse- 
back, who, with wide sombrero and flying serape, 
passed so close that the long cloak swept Rossiter’s 
face as the stranger shot by into the darkness, 

*One of those confounded Greasers !” said 
Rossiter, with a little natural asperity. ‘' He 
leaned over and glared into my face so, I thought 
he'd bite.” 


shadows 


rose 


excuse for leaving. 


Sylvia’s heart stood still. She knew who it was. 


She had scarcely time for thought, when a return- 


ing rush of hoofs made her turn her head just in 
time to see the same figure ride furiously against 
Rossiter, and, with one tremendous effort, push 
him from his saddle. There was a heavy thud, 
and the riderless horse fled down the road. 

* Coward !” shrieked Sylvia, reining in her own 
frightened animal; ‘‘to strike a man from be- 
hind !” 

“You lied to me!” shouted the Spaniard, in a 
wild rage. ‘‘ You said there was no one els¢ 
I have killed him !” 

With a fierce cut for his rearing and plunging 
mustang, he rode off, with an oath, into the night. 

Sylvia sprang from her saddle, and pulling her 
terrified horse to the roadside, fastened him, with 
trembling fingers, to a tree. Then she ran back 
in a terror of anticipation to the motionless figure. 
Rossiter had fallen on his face. She turned him 
over gently, and felt for his heart. He was alive! 
She laid him in an easy attitude, and, gathering 
her habit in her hand, she hurried in a direction 
where she heard the sound of running water. 
Stumbling over uneaven ground, her blood run- 
ning cold at the chance hoot of an owl, seeing 
strange terrors in the fantastic shapes innocent 
trees and fences assumed in the 
reached the creek at last. Falling rather than 
climbing down its rocky sides, she thrust her cap 
into the stream, and, having filled it, hastened 
back. It was half full when she reached the road, 
and she dashed the water over Rossiter’s face. 

He moved, and in a moment sat up. He was 
bruised and badly shaken, but his bones were 
sound, and he was soon disposed to make light 
of the whole affair. The fellow was drunk, he 
supposed, and Sylvia did not undeceive him. 

She went the next morning, pale and heavy- 
eyed, to school. Teaching had never seemed so 
onerous, Little Panchita Alviso looked at her 
with impish eyes. 

“‘T know something J won’t tell!” Sylvia heard 
her singing, loudly, at recess. 

‘**What did the child know ?” Sylvia thought, 
nervously. But at noon the news came out. 

Hiram Simms, returning from his lunch, rushed 
at Miss Raymond in voluble excitement. 

“Teacher, theyre gettin’ ready for a weddin’ 
down to Arguillers’. Camiller’s goin’ ter be mar- 
ried, ter-night ! Won't yer let school out at two, 
sO as we can go down there ?” 

‘“*To whom is she to be married ?” Sylvia asked, 
with a suffocating sensation. 

‘‘ Bernal Alviso,” answered half a dozen voices. 

“They say he went down ter Arguillers’s at 
midnight last night,” piped the eager Hiram, 
‘*and called Camiller and asked her right then; 
and everybody knows as she was willin’ !” 

‘*He did not ask her at all,” said one of the 
Pacheco girls. ‘‘He only said: ‘Ill marry you 
to-morrow night, Camiller, if you'll have the priest 
here at nine.’ Diego Arguillo heard him.” 

Sylvia rang the bell with outward calmness, and 
the children trooped into schoo]. How she heard 
their lessons she scarcely knew. At two she dis- 
missed them and put the room into careful order. 
She made out her reports, and left everything 
ready for inspection. Then she locked the little 
schoolhouse and started down the Pleasanton 
Road. It was a long walk, four miles, but she 
felt the need of active exertion. In an hour she 
reached the village. There was a telegram from 
her sister awaiting her at the post-office : 

We shall be married to- 
Amy Raymonp,” 


darkness, she 


“John called East. 
morrow. Come immediately. 


It seemed providential. Here was a legitimate 
She went to the house of the 
first trustee, and gave him the school-key, telling 
him she was obliged to go to San Francisco the 
next morning. Her only sister was to be married 


at unexpectedly short notice. She was not com- 
ing back? No; she could not return, It was 


very unfortunate, but unavoidable, etc., ete. 

Finally she escaped, and met one of the Morton 
boys, by good luck, with the buckboard just out- 
side the door, so she did not have to walk home. 

The Mortons were loud in protests against her 
departure. At least she would go to the wedding 
that evening? No, she must have the time for 
packing, as the train went early in the morning. 

The family drove off at last, and Sylvia was left 
alone. She finished her packing in nervous haste, 
and then began to walk hastily up and down the 
room. She had not allowed herself, before this, 
any time for thought. Now an overwhelming 
crowd of images rushed into her brain. 

Her poor, Bernal! That terrible 
guillo girl ! 

She pressed her hot face against the window- 
pane. It was a black night, with portentous 
clouds rolling in, and a shrieking wind, She 
looked at her watch. It was half-past eight. 
There was time, time! 

She threw a dark scarf over her head, and ran 
down-stairs like a flash and out into the stable. 
She saddled Mrs. Morton’s horse with shaking 
hands, and led him out into the road. A mo- 
ment’s hesitation, and scrambled up and 
started for the Arguillos’, The wind whistled 
by her, and trees and bushes vanished as she 
passed them like the phantoms of a nightmare. 
On, on! till, at a minute of nine o'clock she drew 
up at the lighted house, and heard the sounds 
of music and laughter. 

Muffling her scarf about her head and face, she 


Ar- 


insane 


she 


| beckoned to the only person in sight, a man who 


apparently had just come out, She rode into the 
shadow of a sycamore-tree some rods from the 
gate, and waited till he approached. 

“Tell Bernal Alviso to come here a moment,” 
she said, ina swift whisper. ‘And for Heaven's 
sake say nothing else !” 

The man nodded. and went back to the house. 
It seemed years before Bernal appeared at the 
door, alone. He came down the path with an un- 
certain gait, as though he had been drinking. 
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Sylvia was trembling, and her hands were cold 
as 1ce, 


‘* Bernal !” she called. 


The sound of her voice sobered him. He ad- 
vanced in silence to the tree under which she 
stood, and looked at her without speaking. Sh« 


had thrown back her scarf, and he could see, 
even in that shadow, how white her face was. 

*T came to—to stop—this, Bernal,” she 
brokenly. ‘‘ Were you mad, to promise yourself to 
that Arguillo? Was it because of—Mr, Rossiter ? 
He is only an old friend, He is to marry my 
sister to-morrow.” 

‘‘ Your sister ! said Bernal, in a terrible voice, 
‘Sylvia, there 


Raid, 


leaning heavily against her horse. 
was hope for me, after all? And now 
* And now, you wild Spaniard,” with a nervous 
laugh, ‘‘ break off this marriage instantly. Tht 
girl is a fiend in human shape. It would be 
You 
put 


criminal. 

Bernal 
gesture, 

‘“*T am already married !” 

‘*Married!” Sylvia leaned back against the 
tree. A sick horror overwhelmed her. ‘‘ Bernal! 
Jernal!’ she said, weakly, ‘‘I thought it was to 
be at nine !” 

“No,” he broke in, sullenly. 
hour earlier.” 

Sylvia sat up and tried to turn her horse. 

‘Sylvia !" he burst out. ‘‘ My saint! my good 
angel! don’t leave me! What shall I do? Let 
me go with you ?” 

‘“*No. You must go back. 
so I can go.” 

“Sylvia!” He caught her hand in his burning 
grasp. ‘‘Tell me! You would have ‘married me 
to keep me from this ?” 

She looked out into the night a long moment. 

** Yes,” was all she answered. 

At that instant a loud laugh sounded from the 
house above the other noises. It was Camilla’s. 

‘Curse her!’ hissed Bernal, between his teeth. 

The door opened, and two or three figures ap- 
There was a cry of 


out his hand with a despairing 


‘“*She had it an 


Move away, Bernal, 


peared in its lighted square. 
** Bernal ! where’s Bernal ?” 

Sylvia gave her horse a quick cut, which sent 
him wildly down the street. She looked 
after a moment, and saw Bernal standing in the 
road. He was watching her flying figure, with 
what thoughts she dared not imagine. The black- 
ness of night soon hid him from her straining 
gaze. She drew rein and went slowly on through 
the windy darkness. 


back 








CUSTER’S BATTLE-FIELD AND 
MONUMENT. 


T was on the 25th of June, 1876, that General 
Custer and the five companies under his com- 
mand were annihilated by the hostile Sioux and 
Cheyenne Indians, whom they had gone to attack 
on the banks of the Big Horn River, in Montana, 
Two hundred and sixty-one officers and men were 
killed in that desperate fight, leaving not a single 
white participant to tell the tale. A monument 
now crowns the ridge where Custer fell, but the 
scene is as desolate and wild as ever. The bleached 
bones and skulls of horses killed in the battle of 
ten years ago are still strewn about the grassy 
field. Several views of the locality, from recent 
photographs, are given in our engravings. 

Last June, the tenth anniversary of the massa- 
cre was observed on the spot by a few of its 
survivors — soldiers of Major Reno’s command, 
and several Sioux Indians. The Sioux chief, 
Gall, a fine-looking Indian, forty-six years old, 
going over the battle-field with the white men, 
told with much dignity and emotion how Custer’s 
command was destroyed, 

**Early in the morning,” he said, ‘* we saw the 
soldiers crossing the divide. When Reno and Cus- 
ter separated we watched them until they came 
down into the valley. The cry was raised that the 
white soldiers were coming, and orders were given 
for the village to move. Reno swept down so 
rapidly upon the upper end that the Indians were 
forced to fight. Sitting Bull and I were at the 
point where Reno attacked. Sitting Bull was the 
big medicine man. The women and children were 
hastily moved down the stream where the Chey- 
ennes were encamped. The Sioux attacked Reno 
and the Cheyennes, Custer, and then all became 
mixed, The women and children caught horses 
for the bucks to mount, and the bucks mounted 
and charged back on Reno, checked him and 
drove him into the timber. The soldiers tied 
their horses to trees, came out and fought on foot, 
As soon as Reno was beaten and driven back 
across the river, the whole force turned on Custer 
and fought him until they destroyed him. Custer 
did not reach the river, but was met half a 
mile up the ravine now called Reno Creek. The 
Indians ran out of ammunition and then used 
arrows. They fired from behind their horses. 
The soldiers got their shells stuck in the guns and 
had to throw them away. Then they fought with 
their little guns (pistols). The Indians were in 
couples behind and in front of Custer as he moved 
up the ridge, and were as many as the grass on the 
plains. The first two companies (Keogh’s and 
Calhoun’s) dismounted and fought on foot. They 
never broke, but retired step by step until forced 
back to the ridge upon which all finally died. They 
were shot down in line where they stood, Keogh’s 
company rallied, and were all killed in a bunch,” 
(This statement is borne out by facts, as thirty- 
eight bodies of Keogh’s troopers were found piled 
inaheap). ‘* The warriors directed a special fire 
against the troopers who held the horses, and as 
soon as a holder was killed, by waving blankets 
and great shouting the horses were stampeded, 
which made it impossible for the soldiers to es- 
cape. The soldiers fought desperately and hard, 
and never surrendered. They fought standing 
along in line on the right. As fast as the men 
fell the horses were herded and driven towards 
the squaws and old men, who gathered them up, 
When Reno attempted to find Custer by throwing 
out a skirmish line, Custer and all who were with 
him were dead.” 


One of the curiosities of light and heat is the 
fact that rays of the sun should pass through a 
cake of ice without melting it at all, as is the case 
when the thermometer stands a little above zero, 
That the rays of heat actually penetrate the ice is 
shown by the fact that a lens of ice may be used 

' for setting fire to inflammable substances, 


~] 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Tue Philadelphia Record claims for that city a 
population of 973,641. 

REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM R. Morrison has 
been nominated for re-election from the Eight- 
eenth Illinois Congressional District. 






Beacnu, the Australian orsman, in reply to Han- 
lan’s challenge to rowin England for the cham- 
pionship of the world, says that if Hanlan wants 
a match he will have to go to Australia. 


Tare Prohibitionists of Texas have nominated 
E, L. Dohony for Governor, with candidates for 
all other State offices. In Massachusetts the Pro- 
hibition candidate for Governor is T, J. Lothrop. 


RHINE wines will be scarce this year. The grape 
harvest promises badly in the chief well-known 
Rhine districts, where it is feared that the yield 
will scarcely equal a third of the ordinary crop. 
However, the quality will be first-rate. 


CaRD-PLAYING in Paris has become such an 
ubsolute passion among all classes that during the 
last year the duty on cards in France, first im- 
posed by Henry III., amounted to two and a half 
million francs—#500.000—an excess of $5,000 over 
the previous year. 

A GHASTLY discovery was recently made in the 
ruins of an old convent at Panama. The skeleton 
of a man was found immured upright in the solid 
wall, close to the altar, fastened to a wooden cross 
bearing a defaced inscription. The skeleton fell 
to pieces on being exposed to the air. 


THE educational work of the Chicago Univer- 
sity, a Baptist institution, has been abandoned, 
owing to the inability of the managers to meet 
an indebtedness of $300,000. It is probable that 
the property will be purchased by the Roman 
Catholics, and converted into a seminary. 


Tue Garfield Chamber in the White House still 
remains unopened, and has never been tenanted 
since it was vacated by the wounded President in 
1881. It is said that President Arthur had a horror 
of the place, and that the present occupant of the 
White House is equally loath to break the sombre 
silence of the apartment. 

A younG lady of Savannah, Ga., who lost her 
voice while a child as the result of sickness, re- 
covered it during the excitement of the earthquake 
shock of August 3lst. For three days her yoice 
was low and her throat sore, and she had’ trouble 
in finding words to express her thoughts. It was 
much like learning a new tongue, except that she 
knew the words, but had forgotten how to pro- 
nounce them. 


Sm Repvers Buiuer reports that County 
Kerry, Ireland, and the western portion of County 
Cork, are in a less serious state of lawlessness than 
he expected to find them in. although, he says, 
there is widespread demoralization among the 
peasantry which will require energetic and sus- 
tained effort to correct. General Buller adds that 
satisfactory progress is making in the work of 
arresting the spread of this demoralization. 


THE negroes at Flemington, a small town a few 
miles from Savannah, are terribly excited over the 
story that the world is coming to an end on Sep- 
tember 29th. The date was fixed by an old voodoo 
doctress, who reappeared after death, and said she 
had come to communicate this warning. Many of 
the negroes firmly believe the story, and are hold- 
ing revival meetings day and night, with relays of 
preachers. As fast as one becomes exhausted an- 
other takes his place. 

At the convention of the United States Brewers’ 
Association, at Niagara Falls, last week, it was 
stated that the sales of malt liquors during the 
year reached the amount of 20,289,029 barrels, a 
gain over the previous year of 1,072,499 narrels. 
The exports in bottles and casks, reduced to bar- 
rels of 31 gallons each, amounted in 1885 to 16,800 
barrels, and in 1886 to 30,456 barrels, a gain of 
13,656 barrels, or over 82 per cent. The total 
production of the year was, including exports, 
20,319,585 barrels. 





A “‘Crown-kooM ” exists in the Festival Theatre 
at Bayreuth, consecrated to the memory of Richard 
Wagner. Dimly lighted and arranged as a species 
of chapel, the room is filled with wreaths, crowns 
and garlands of every kind, commemorating the 
composer, While Wagnerian relics are being care- 
fully gathered together for a Museum, Among 
these, the most precious is a small black tablet, 
bearing a few words scribbled in white chalk, 
‘“*To-morrow, general rehearsal — Wagner,” said 
to be the last words written by Wagner in his 
theatre. 

DurinG the last three years, Russia has begun, 
completed or fitted out no fewer than twenty- 
seven vessels, exclusive of torpedo-boats. The great 
ironclads Tchesme and Catherine II, are the 
most important of those recently launched, while 
the Sinope, Alerander IT, and Admiral Nachimoff 
are on the stocks. Three powerful gunboats are 
building in neighboring countries for her, to be 
delivered this year ; torpedo-boats are under con- 
struction ; Batoum has been strongly fortified, 
and great improvements have been made in the 
two naval stations, Cronstadt and Sebastopol. 
This energy is scarcely without specific aim. 


Ar A meeting of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, recently held at Scranton, Pa., 
Grand Chief Engineer Arthur stated that the 
Brotherhood has 321 subdivisions, with a mem- 
bership of 20,000, and that in the past seventeen 


| years it has paid nearly $2,000,000 to widows and 


orphans, and another $500,000 to the needy and 
destitute. At present, he said, the Brotherhood 
was on the best of terms with the railroad com- 
panies of the country, and its principal aim was to 
settle amicably all such disputes as might arise. 
Labor and capital should reason together in dis- 
posing of their differences, No organization could 
expect to succeed that resorted to the pistol, the 
torch and the bludgeon, The employers as well 
as the employed should observe the golden rule. 


A very interesting and suggestive event oc- 
curred near Paxton, Ill, the other day, which 
wasn’t telegraphed or spread abroad, perhaps be- 
cause it wasn’t a murder, fire, rape or defalcation, 
A competitive examination was announced to se- 
lect three young colored men who would, under a 
local charity, have all the expenses, except clothes, 
of a college course paid for them, Seventy-nine 
entered the contest. This alone is interesting. 
But to appreciate the whole situation, one must 
understand that the fund from which this educa- 
tion is given was left by will by a colored man, 
who was himself once a slave, and who desired to 
help elevate the race to which he belonged. As 
the Hartford Courant remarks, *‘ such an incident 
with its suggestions, furnishes a striking picture 
of the progress of the times.” 
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SURVIVORS OF THE CUSTER MASSACRE, 
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RENO’S HILL. THE CUSTER MONUMENT, 











THE LITTLE BIG HORN RIVER, WEST SIDE RENO CROSSING, 


MONTANA. THE CUSTER BATTLE-FIELD REVISITED—POINTS OF INTEREST ON THE HISTORIC GROUND, 


FROM PHOTOS, BY D, F, BABRY, BISMARCK, DAKOTA,—SEE PAGE 75. 


FRED K HOKMEYER 
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THE SCHENCK PRIZE CUP, TO BE COMPETED FOR THE HURLINGHAM POLO TEAM OF ENGLAND, RECENTLY ON A VISIT TO THIS COUNTRY. 
BY VOLUNTEER POLO TEAMS, PHOTO. BY ALMAN.— SEE PAGE 78, 
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RUINS OF THE FIRE ON KING STREET. TEMPORARY DWELLINGS ON MARION SQUARE. 
SOUTH CAROLINA.—THE RECENT EARTHQUAKES IN CHARLESTON—SCENES AND INCIDENTS. 


FROM SKETCHES BY C, UPHAM.—SEE PAGE 71. 
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NEW YORK.— VIEW OF PROSPECT HOUSE, UPPER SARANAC LAKE, WITH THE PRESIDENT’S COTTAGE ON THE LEFT, 
PHOTO, BY STODDARD,— SEE PAGE 78 








AT THE SARANAC INN. 
HE famous Saranac Inn (formerly the Prospect 
House , President Cleveland’s favorite 
ing-place in the Adirondacks, is shown in the pic- 
ture on page 77. It fronts on the wooded Upper 
Saranac Lake, where deer are sometimes shot 
within sight of the veranda. The President's 
closing vacation-days were spent here last week in 
resting and driving, with only a little fishing, and 
that not very successful. Trout no longer rise to 
the fly, and trolling yields unsatisfactory results 
while the water is warm. 
Mrs. Cleveland and Mrs. Folsom have busied 
themselves in affixing their autographs to the 


rest- 


birch - bark albums of the ladies whose ac- 
quaintance they have made at Saranac Inn, The 
covers and the leaves of these albums are shaped 


like the leaf of the maple or birch, or some other 
forest tree, and are bound together at the stems 
with a piece of ribbon, They make a souvenir 
much sought after. 


THE ENGLISH POLO TEAM. 


Ve give this week portraits of our recent vis- 
\ itors, the Hurlingham Polo Club, of Eng- 
land, whose first meeting with the Westchester 
Club, of New York city, attracted all fashionable 
Newport to Morten Park on the 25th ult. The 
make-up of the teams was as follows: English 
Team—Mr. John Watson, captain ; Captain the 


Honorable R. Lawley, Captain T. Hone, of the 
English Army, and Mr. Malcolm Little. Ameri- 


can Team—Mr. Thomas Hitchcock, Jr.; Captain 
W. K. Thorn, Jr.; Mr. Raymond Belmont, and Mr. 
Foxhall Keene. Fourteen games were played in 
all, of which the Englishmen won ten. The Ameri- 
cans individually did some brilliant playing, but 
the Englishmen were more perfect as a team, play- 
ing together like a machine. The play was in 
intervals of twenty minutes each, with two min- 
utes’ rest after each goal and ten minutes’ rest at 
the expiration of each interval. On the 28th ult. 
the English team scored their second victory, tak- 
ing 14 goals to 2 by the Americans, thus winning 
the international match, which was for the best 
2 out of 3. 

The Schenck Cup, of which we also give an il- 
lustration, is the gift of Mr. J. Frederick Schenck 
of this city, and will be competed for at Cedar- 
hurst late in September by volunteer fours from 
the Westchester and other leading polo clubs of 
this vicinity. The cup, which is of entirely origi- 
nal and appropriate design, was made by Tiffany 
& Co. It is twenty inches in height, and stands 
upon a polished ebony pedestai four inches high. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
DomESTIC. 
COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY TRENHOLM has 
fined five national banks for n t complying with 
the law in rendering their reports. 


Spectra, Envoy Sepewick visited Paso del 
Norte, Mexico, last week, for the purpose of in- 


vestigating the local records in the Cutting case. 

Tue business failures in the United States dur- 
ing the past week numbered 149, a considerable 
decline as contrasted with the same week last year. 


GERONIMO, Natchez, and the other Apaches who 
surrendered with them, are in prison at San An- 
tonia, Tex. It is thought that Geronimo will be 
tried by a military commission. 


Tue American Opera Company is to be reor- 
ganized under the name of the ** National Opera 
Company,” with its headquarters in New York or 
3oston for the first year, and thereafter in each 
auxiliary city annually in rotation. The parent 
company will not give opera on its own account, 
but will perform only in cities having local Ame- 
rican opera companies, and at their risk. 


ForEIGN. 

PrIncE ALEXANDER, who has reached his father’s 
home at Darmstadt, has been invited to visit Bal- 
moral, England. 

THE Queen of Spain is suffering from pul- 
monary disease similar to that which caused the 
death of King Alfonso, 

Tue state of aifairs in Madagascar is not re- 
garded as satisfactory so far as French interests 
are concerned. The Government is sending rein- 
forcements to Tamatave. 


A Paris paper publishes a telegram from the 
Bishop of Tonquin saying that 700 Christians 
have been massacred, and forty villages burned 
in the Province of Manh« a, and that 9,000 Christ- 
ians are perishing of hunger. The report is not 
fully credited, 

A LETTER from Seoul, Corea, 
says that the deaths 
July 15th to July 


dated August 2d, 
from Asiatic cholera from 
25th numbered 3,140. Since 
then from 267 to 497 persons have died daily. 
Coffins could not be obtained, and bodies were 
wrapped in sacking. In many places dogs and 
vultures bad scratched away the light covering 
of earth and devoured the bodies, 


THE EVICTION QJESTION IN 
PARLIAMENT. 


We have elsewhere referred to the crisis pro- 
duced in Tory politics by the agreement of Lord 
Randolph Churchill with Mr. Parnell as to the in- 
troduction and discussion of the Land Bill pro- 
posed by the latter. The confusion and distress 
of the party are extreme. While one section of 
the party, including Churchill and the Chief Sec- 
retary for Ireland, desire to see the Bill passed, 
as a means of averting a Winter of conflict and 
trouble, another section, who are backed by the 
Liberal-Unionists and the Chamberlainites, are 

violently opposed to it, and threaten to “turn 
out” the Government unless it shall abandon all 
attempts to pass it. In this state of affairs, Lord 
Randolph Churchill will probably be compelled to 
vote against a measure which he really desires to 
pass, and, as the Government and Liberal-Union- 
ists command a majority of the House, the Biil, 
while it will receive a large Liberal vote, will, in 
all probability, be rejected. But whatever may be 
its fate, ita introduction marks a distinct gain 
for the Home Rule cause. It puts squarely upon 
the Tories the responsibility for the condition of 
affairs in Ireland during the Fall and Winter, If 
their Government refuses to stop evictions, as 
Mr. Parnell’s Bill proposes, then, at least, he and 
his party will not be responsible for the conse- 
quences winch may ensne, It wiil be singular in- 
deed if the Tories do not have 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 


nhc, og’ the 
voke, by the denial of humane laws, the very dis- 
orders which they profess a desire to suppress. 

As illustrating the enormous expense and labor 
which would result from a system of wholesale 
evictions, it is stated that a force of 600 men 
was engaged for a whole week at Woodford in 
evicting four tenants. In each case the cost was 
out of all proportion to the rents due. 





THE KNIGHTS OF LABOR CONVENTION. 

Tur Annual Convention of the Knights of La- 
bor, which meets this year in Richmond, Va., will 
be the largest ever held, and probably the largest 


that ever will be held, as in future delegates will be 
chosen upon a different basis of representation. 


stupidity which impels them to pro- | 


As provided for under the present regulations | 


each District Assembly is entitled to one repre- 
sentative for each 1,000, or majority fraction of 
1,000, of its membership. The rapid growth of 
the Order, which is fast approaching a member- 


} ship of 1,000,000, increases the number of dele- 


| is slower 


gates to such an extent as to render an annual 
convention a cumbersome and unwieldy body, and 
to obviate this difficulty the number of delegates 
will be reduced by increasing the constituency of 
each representative to 2,000, or perhaps more. 

The Convention will open on Mond: uy, October 4th, 
and probably continue for at least fifteen days. 
Delegates will be in attendance from all par ts of 
the United States and Canada. Mexico, Central 
America, and even South America, will send their 
quota. European assemblies will also send repre- 
sentatives, and the Convention will show a gather- 
ing of different races, colors and nationalities 
such as has never before been seen in the quiet 
City of Richmond. During the last year the 
Knights of Labor have made an invasion of the 
South, and the organization of white and colored 
laborers has progressed with remarkable rapidity. 

NS a od 


THREE NEW DANCES. 

Some thirty members of the American Society 
of Professors of Dancing met in New York last 
week to decide what dances shall be taught as the 
fashionable dances in this country for the ensuing 
season. Many dances were proposed which had 
been invented by the members this Summer, and 
the inventor of each dance was compelled to illus- 
trate the invention on foot. While this ordeal was 
going on, the other professors sat around and 
criticised the performance, and indulged in re- 


marks. Three new dances were adopted. Two 
are ‘‘round” dances. They will be called the 
* American Gavotte” and the ‘* Columbia.” The 


**American Gavotte” will be danced to gavotte 
or 4-4 time. It is very easy to learn, the profes- 
sors say. It is smoother than the ordinary dances, 
and starts with a movement sideways, then a turn 
and a hop and a polka, and a slide afterwards. It 
than a waltz. The ‘Columbia ” is also 
a round dance, and is slower than a waltz, but 
more vivacious than the ** American Gavotte,” and 
comprehends several varieties of hops. The third 
invention this year is the ‘‘ Octagon,” a square 
dance. Eight couples dance in it at once, and all 
the couples are in motion at the same time, except 
in one movement. 
ciers music. There is no waltzing in the ‘‘ Octa- 
gon.” The music is in 6-8 time. The dance is 
similar to the lanciers in movement and figures, 
but differs from it in couples passing under each 
other’s raised arms. It isn’t exactly new, but the 
society has placed its seal of approval upon it, 
and now it will be pushed in all the States and 
Territories. 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN PRINTING. 

Tue Standard Typograph Company of this city, 
after several years of experiment, has produced a 
machine which they believe presages early and sat- 
isfactory solution of the problem which is almost 
as old as the art of printing. Since the invention 
of movable types no important advance has been 
made in the matter of setting the type or composi- 
tion,and the printers of to-day are practically re- 
pe affng the work and the methods of the past four 
centuries. The process of the Standard Typo- 
graph Company proceeds upon an entirely novel 
principle, and discards typ altogether. Probably 
the best idea of the inventor would be obtained by 
supposing a type-writer, whose type instead of 
printing letters on paper cut deep impressions in 
plates of soft lead at each stroke of the key. The 
impressions fall into reguldr-lines and columns, and 
thus become a mold or matrix, from which an elec- 


| trotype or stereotype may be cast in the usual man- 


| tions of newspapers 


early occasion to ! 


ner for the press. The work of the Typograph, 
though not pe re ct in all details, shows such marked 
and rapid improvement, that the claim of the Com- 
pany that practical success is at hand seems well 
founded. Of course only composition in which the 
ordinary characters appear — books, magazines, 
pamphlets of uniform typography, with some por 
is adapted for the Typograph, 
and in these departments its friends expect to be 
able shortly to demonstrate a great saving of time, 
labor and expense. The machine, though ofa large 
number of parts, is simple and very ingenious in 
design. Its patents are so broad and so comprehen- 
sive, that no infringement is in the least degree 
probable, The lines upon which the Typograph is 
projected are wholly new, and it certainly will en- 
counter none of the difficulties of many other in- 
ventions which have sought to soive the same 
problem and to reduce the chief item in the cost of 
printing. The management of the Typograph Com- 
pany is competent and 
omens capital. Mr. Edward J. Allen, of Pittsburg, 
, is President of the Standard Typograph Com- 
pany, and among its directors are Charles H. Roose- 
velt, George W. Holt and John W. Weed, of New 
York, and E. M. O'Neil, E. A. Myers and George L 
Whitney, of Pittsburg. ; 


FUN. 


Wuo hath redness of eyes? They that tarry long 
with hay fever.— Dansville Breeze. 


A younG lady in town says the new letter-sheet 
envelope will not find much favor with her sex. It 
is large enough, she says, for the letter, but there 
is no room for the postse¢ ript. Norristow n Herald, 


explosive, discourteous monosyl 
lable ** Thanks,’’ got a Roland for its Oliver the 
other day. Madam dropped her cardcase in Tre 
mont Street, and a brisk litthe newsboy picked it 
up for her, ‘ Thanks!” said she. * Welks,” said 
he, and bolted.— Boston Beacon. 


Tuat abrupt, 


“TIT DON’T WANT RELIEF, 


Is THE exclamation of thousands suffering from 
eatarrh To all such we say: Catarrh can be cured 
by Dr. SaGe’s CaTanrnu Remepy. It has been done 


BUT CURE,” | 


in thousands of cases; why not in yours? Your 
danger is in delay. Inclose a stamp to Wor.p’s 
DIsPENSARY MEDICAL AssoctaTION, Buffalo, N, Y., 


for pamphlet on this disease. 





energetic, and commands | 


It may be danced to any lan- | 





| 





NEWSPAPER. 


IMPORTANT ARREST, 

Tue arrest of a suspicious character upon his 
general appearance, Movements or companion- 
ship, without waiting until he has robbed a trav- 


AN 


eler, fired a house, or murdered a fellow-man, is 
an important function of a shrewd detective. 
Even more important is the arrest of a disease 


will blight and destroy a 
human life. The frequent cough, loss of appetite, 
general languor or debility, pallid skin, and bodily 
aches and pains, announce the approach of pul- 
monary consumption, which is promptly arrested 
and permanently cured by Dr. Prerce’s ** GoLDEN 
MepicaL DiscovERY.”’ Sold by druggists. 


which, if not checked, 


Tren drops of ANGostuRA BirrerRs impart a deli- 
cious flavor to all cold drinks and prevent all Sum- 
mer Diseases. Try it and you will never be br ent 
it, but be sure to get the world-renowned ANGo- 
stuRA. manufactured only by Dr. J. G. B. SIEGERT 
& Sons. 

ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mrs. Winstow’s Sootuine Syrup should always 
be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhca. 


Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


WEAK lungs, spitting of blood, consumption and 
kindred affections, cured without physician. Ad- 
dress for treatise, with 10 cents in stamps, WorLD’s 
DisPENSARY MEDICAL AssocraTION, 663 Main Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y 

Birp MANNA restores the song of cage birds and 
keeps them in perfect health. Sent for 
stamps. Bird Food Co., 400 N. 3d St., Phila. 


A TEASPOONFUL OF 


DERRY Dwvis’ 
IN -KILE 


in alittle 











A 


ilk or Sugard Water; 
will CUY € 


Lamm 


Lomnediately ! 











Any ¢ attack oF Cramps 
m the Slomach, or 


An owel 
y Borer 


for Sale evefywhere by Druggisls, 





Glenn's Sulphur Soap. 


The most effective external remedy 
extant for the cure of Skin Diseases 
and for Beautifying the Complexion, 
Caution.— There are counterfeits, 
Ask for GLENN’s (C. N. CRITTENTON 
on each packet). Of druggists, 25¢c ; 
RN 3 cakes, 60c., mailed on receipt of 
price, and 3c. extra per cake, by 

% N. CRI ‘TON, Proprietor, 

115 FuLron Sr., New York 





IMPORTANT NEWS FOR LADIES! 


tiDr 


» NO MORE WRINKLES, 
2 NO MORE SMALL-POX MARKS. 
YOUTH AND BEAUTY 


CAN ONLY BE OBTAINED BY USING 


OR. LENGYEL'S PASTA POMPADOUR. 


It is the only in the world WARRANTED to cure and eradicate all 
samen f such as PIMPLES, SALT RHEUM, MOLES, FRECKLES, 
WORMS and sun’ TURNS, and gives the complex fresh: translu- 
eency which cannot be obtained even mn Sy Se 
moves WRINKLES and seapgeneense after , anc 
Faded Comp'exions spools aon thelr Pp a freshness under its wonderful 
restorative action. It ie macqualiod os a beautifier of the HANDS, refining the 
skin, and wating it soft, clear and white. PASTA POMPADOUR is not a paint 
or powder, used to cover ps rapa owe the impurities and defects of the skin, but 
remedy that naturally heals a poste tly see Ge the same to enviable beauty. 
#1. 00 pe per Full direc pany 
7 - 0 SOMMER & CO., 39 Ben Bond St., New York, 
Testimonials } highest aristocracy. Money refunded unhesitatingly if 
results not satisfactory. 
Mention Mustrated Newspaper. 


First Prize Motel, 
Vienna, 





. t WEIS M’f’r of Meerschaum 

Pipes, Smokers’ Arti- 
cles, ete., wholesale and retail. 
Repairing done. Circular free. 





Walker St.. & Vienna, Aust ria. 
Sterling Silver-mounted Pipes, 
ete, , made in ne west designs. 


lide. in | 


] 


| 





| 


399 B’way, N.Y. Factories, 69 | 
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lactated Food 
The Physician’s Favorite 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
LEADING PHYSICIANS 


Of all schools and sections voluntarily 
testify to its superior merit as 


The Most NOURISHING, the Most PALATABLE, 
the Most ECONOMICAL, of all Prepared Foods. 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00, 
EASILY PREPARED, At Druggists—25c., 50c., $1. 

t= A valuable pamph'et on “ The Nutrition of 
Infants and Invalids,” sent free on application. 


Burlington, Vt. 


WELLS, 


RicHarpDson & Co., 


ONLY FOR 


Moth Patehes, Freckles and Tan, 


Use Perry’s Motu AND FKECKLE 
Lotion, it is reliable. 

For PIMPLES on the FACE, 
Blackheads and Fleshworms, 
ask your druggist for PrRRyY’s 
COMEDONE AND PIMPLE REMEDY, 
the Infallible Skin Medicine. 

Send for circular. 

Brent Goon & Co., 57 Murray St.. 
New York. 





SICK HEADACH 
CARTERS} ‘iss 
ITTLE 


these Little Pills. 
IVER 
PILLS. 














They also relieve Di 
tress from Dyspepsi 
Indigestion and T 
Hearty wg A per 
fect remedy for Dizzi 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi 
ness, Bad Taste in th 
Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
IP ain in the Side, &€. 
They regulate the Bow. 
els and prevent Consti 
tion and Piles. The smallest and easiest totake 
ly one pill adose. 40inavial, Purely Veg: 
etable. Price 25 cents. 5 vials by mail for$1 00, 
GARTER MEDICINE CO., Prop’rs, New York. 

































Batchelor’s Celebrated Hair Dye. 
ESTABLISHED 1831. 
Best in the wer d. 



















Harmiess! Reliable! In. 
stantaneous! No disap- 
pointment, no ridiculous 


tints , remedies the ill ef- 
fects of bad dyes; leaves 
the hair soft and beautiful 
Black or Brown, Ex- 
planatory circulars sent 
ap in sealed enve- 
opes, on application, men- 
tioning this paper. Sold 
by all druggists. Applied 
bby experts at 


Batchelor's Wig Factory, 


50 East Io Mh.. N.Y, City, 


Fine Frelch China and ist “Parcelaiu 


Fine White al hm + lens r ay = piec es.. $12.00 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 100 pes, 22.00 
Gold-band China Tea Sets, 44 pes., $8.50; white 7.50 
Richly Decorated China Tea Sets, 44 pieces ... 12.00 
Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 pieces, $4; white 3.00 
Decorated Dinner Sets, all colors and designs, 20.00 
upwards. 
-arlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc., 
low prices. 

ALSO ALL HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 
Catalogue and Price List mailed free on application. 
VERRINDER & DERBYSHIRE, 

UCCESSORS TO 
HADLEY’S, 1-17. “Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 
Orders packed and placed on car or steamer free of 
charge. Se nt C, oO. Dz or on rec eipt « of P. O. M. Order. 


‘core RHEUMATISM 


GOUT, Gravel, Diabetes. Speedy relief ; harm- 
less ; infallible ; 4 days’ cure. French Vegetable Sali- 


Decorated 


cylates—box, $1. Books free ; thousands authentic 
references. L. A. Paris & Co., General Agents, 
102 | West 14th St., New York. 


DRUNKENNESS or the Liquor Habit 

Positively Cured 
In any of its stages. All desire or craving for stim- 
ulants entirely removed. Medicine can be given 
without knowledge of the patient, by placing it in 
coffee, tea or articles of food. Cures guaranteed. 
Send for particulars. GOLDEN SPECIFIC CoO., 
185 Race Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Golden Hair Wash 


This preparation, free from all objectionable 
qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the 
hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so universally 
sought after and my , The best in the world, 
$1 per bottle; six for $5 l'. BELLCHAMBERS, 
Importer of fine Human Hair Goods, 

317 SixtH AVENUE, NEw YORK. 


FAIRY TALES. 


‘Augen Tikania's Doo Bak of Sain Tals, 


This favorite with the young embraces some of 
the brightest Fairy Tales written in our times, 
with many of those that children never tire of 
reading, when told, as here, interestingly. 


314 Pages, and over WO Illustrations, all bound in an 


Elegant Illuminated Cover, 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, 
53,55 and 57 Park Place, 


Publisher, 
New York, 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


THE BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


sures all Weaknesses and Nervous Derangements, 


Used by all Physicians, Dauaeisis ok By Maw, $1, 66 WEST TWENTY-FIFTH ST., NEW XORK. 
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For Toilet Use. 


Ayer'’s Hair Vigor keeps the hair soft 
and pliant, imparts to it the lustre and 
ireshness of youth, causes it to grow 
luxuriantly, eradicates Dandruff, cures 
all scalp diseases, and is the most cleanly 
of all hair preparations. ; 


AYER’ Hair Vigor has given me 
perfect satisfaction. I was 
nearly bald hr six years, during which 
time [ used many hair preparations, but 
without success. Indeed, what little 
hair I had, was growing thinner, until 
I tried Ayer’s Hair Vigor. I used two 
bottles of the Vigor, and my head is now 
well covered with a new growth of hair. 
— Judson B. Chapel, Peabody, Mass. 
HAI that has become weak, gray, 
and faded, may have new life 
and color restored to it by the use of 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor. ** My hair was thin, 
faded, and dry, and fell out in large 
quantities. Ayer’s Hair Vigor stopped 
the falling, and restored my hair to its 
original color. As a dressing for the 
hair, this preparation has no equal.— 
Mary N. Hammond, Stillwater, Minn. 
youth, and beauty, in the 


VIGOR, 9 appearance of the hair, may 


be preserved for an indefinite period by 
the use of Ayer’s Hair Vigor. **A dis- 
ease of the scalp caused my hair to be- 
come harsh and dry, and to fall out 
freely. Nothing I tried seemed to do 
any good until I commenced usin 

Ayer’s Hair Vigor. Three bottles o 
this preparation restored my hair to a 
healthy condition, and it is now soft 
and pliant. My scalp is cured, and it 
is also free from dandruff. — Mrs. E. R. 
Foss, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 


PERFECT SAFETY, prompt action, and 
wonderful curative properties, easily 
place Ayer’s Pills at the head of the list 
of popular remedies for Sick and Nerv- 
ous Headaches, Constipation, and all ail- 
ments originating in a disordered Liver. 


I have been a great sufferer from 
Headache, and Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 
are the only medicine that has ever 
given me relief. One dose of these Pills 
will quickly move my bowels, and free 
my head from pain. — William L. Page, 
Richmond Va. 


9 . 
Ayer’s Pills, 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Masa, 
Sold by all Dealers in Medicine. 


TRAVELERS, 


or those who shave at home are 
invited to try WILLIAMS’ SHAV- 
G STICK, An exquisite Soap, 
producing arich, mild lather that 
will not “dry on the face while 
shaving. Delicately perfumed 
with Attar of Roses Each stick 
enclosed in aturned wood case, 
covered with leatherette. 
OBTAIN IT OF YOU R DRUG- 
GIST, OR SEND 25 Cents IN 
STAMPS TO 
The J.B.WILLIAMS CO. 
Glastonbury, Conn., 
Manufacturers for 50 years of ‘* Genuine 
Yankee’’ and other celebrated sang a ape 


FSTERBROOK'S S755 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 135, 333, 161, 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works: Camden, N, J. 26 John St., New Yorke 










Send 6 cts. for postage, and receive 
free a costly box of goods which will 
help all, of either sex, to more money 


right away than anything else in this 
world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 
Te rms maile dfree. T RU E & cO., Augusta, Maine. 


BIG OFFER. To OVE AW AN oO Dat 


Operating W ashing? Ye hines. If you want 
3 one, send us your name, P.O and express of- 
fice at once. THE NATIONAL C O., 23 Dey St., N.Y. 


Are you Corpulent? 


quickly and _painlessly cured 
athome. Free Trial Course 
toall. HUMANE REM- 
EDY CoO., Lafayette, Ind. 
CORPUS LEAN 


7 0 LADIES! is a Safe, Permanent and 


Healthful Flesh Reducer—Ten rd Fifteen Pounds a Month. 
NO POISON. AbD!IPO-MALENE Bever fails to per- 


manently develop the Bust and Ferm. Non-injurious. 

UTY of Face and Form secured to every Lady 
using our Totlet Requlaites. Unexelied in America for re- 
taoving Skin Blemishes, Flesh Worms, (Black-Heads,) Wrinkles, 
Pock-Marks, ete. Send 10c. (stamps or silver) for Particulars, 
Testimonials, Cireulars, ete., by Return Mall. Mention 
article wanted. Chichester Chemical Co., 

2815 Madison Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PERFEZ'?** strengthens, enlarges and de- 
velops any part of the body, $1. Ner- 
vous debility pills, $1, postpaid. Address, N. E. 
MxEpicat Inst., No. 24 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 


SECM I AE AA RE EONS RE A ARLE HN 
BEST TRUSS EVER USED! 
Worn night and day. 
Positively cures Rupture. 
Sent by mail every where 
Write for circulars to the 


National Elastic Truss Co., 


744 Broadway(Room |), 
NEW YORK, 








FRANK LESLIE’S sina 


"KANSAS. CITY, MO, 


Population in 1865, 5,000; 
in 1SS5, 145,000 ig 


THE MOST PROSPEROUS CITY IN THE WORLD 


An Absolutely Safe Way to Make Money— 
No Speculation ; Positive Security. 





The Most Reliable and Best Investment in the 
World To-day is Real Estate 
in Kansas City. 


The unparalleled increase of trade and popula- 
tion makes city and suburban property here the 
safest, surest and best investment that can be 
obtained. 

Lots that sold a few years since for $500 are to- 

| day worth $5,000. 


This great railroad centre and Metropolis of the | 
Far West, situated at the junction of the Kansas | 
and Missouri Rivers, commanding, as it does, the | 


} ever-increasing trade of Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Arkansas, the Indian Territory, Colorado, 
New Mexico and Mexico, is only in its infancy. 


We sell lots on monthly or quarterly payments. | 


No other investments on the globe can show such 


profits as Kansas City real estate has paid in the | 


past ten years, 
Plots of additions, maps of city, full particulars 
| and terms of payment, furnished on application. 


| T. J. GREEN & CO., Real Estate, 


SCI — MO. 





REFERENCES: Bank oF Kansas Cry, 
BANK OF COMMERCE. 





A book of 100 pages. The 


EWSPAP ER best book for an adver- 
tiser to @onsult, be he ex- 





perienced or othe rwise. It | 
VERT ISING : conte — lists of newspa- 
pers and estimates of the | 


cost of advertising.® The advertiser who wants to 
spend one dollar finds in it the information he re- 


uires, while for him who will invest one hundred | 


| thousand dollars in advertising, a scheme is in- 
dicated which will meet his every requirement, or 
can be made to do so by slight changes easily 
arrived at by correspondence. One hundred and 
fifty-three editions have been issued. Sent, post- 
paid, to any = for 10 cents. Apply to GEO. P. 
ROWELL & CO., NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
BUREAU, 10 Spruce ‘Street (P rirting House Square} 
New York. 





perflucus hair pormanent! y | 


| destroyed. Economical, home treatment, 
| ¢ unlike any other. Painless, harmless; 
| failure unknown. Particulars for 2c. stamp. 


| Dr. Charles Bell, 307 Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


> AMONTH. Agents wanted. 90 best sell- 
ing articles in the world. 1 sample free. 
Address a daY BSCNSOE. Detroit, Mich. 











SIRATEM NEWSPAPER. 











ED. PINAUDS 


FLEUR DE LYS 
FACE POWDER, 


Imparting to the SKIN a soft 
j and delicate whiteness, A BSO- 
7 LUTELY FREE trom all IN- 
JURIOUS SUBSTANCES, Sold 
everywhere. 


HENRY DREYFUS, 


Sole Agents for the U. 
10 COURTL AND ST. oo Ne Ye 


| §4OX100 feet. $ i 5 
Lots 40x100 ft. in Silver Springs Park, Florida, 
| only $15. High, dry land. No swampsor malaria. Over 
| 2.600 merchants and professional people of every kind, 
| also ladies, have already invested; new arrivals weekly; 
838 Houses, 2 Hotels, tC hurch, f School House and 8 
| Stores, built last 10 months Six Daily Trains. Every 
man, woman and child should own a lot in the land of 
oranges, lemons, bananas pine apples, sunshine, tro 
cal scenery and health. A shrewd pao popular a 
vestment, Prices will soon be doubled. 5-Acre Orange 
Grove Tracts. Mae Free R. R. Ticket to Florida. 
Regs RENCE. “y m. H.Oakley, Prest. Nat. Citizens Bank, 
| . Y. A 16-page descriptive paper, 24 engravings show- 
H * cottages, also past of town mow ing avenues, &c., 


sent free. Adds L. rR President, 
3.149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK or SILVER 


| [sPRines PARI, MARION CO., FLOR 


Spratts Patent 


DOC CAKES, 


Poultry, Pigeon 
c & Gattle Foods, 

= HORSE CONSTITUTION 
@ POWDERS, 

wy Frairie Meat Crissel 


° Celebrated Dog and 


STAMPED. Pigeon Soaps, 
For Sale by all First-class Grocers and 
Dealers in Sportsman’s Supplies. 
The Original English Dog & Poultry Medicines 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Factory, 239-245 E. 56th St., New Vork, 
Circulars Post Free on Application. 
DOWN TOWN DEPOT, 18 SO. WILLIAM ST. 















NONE ARE 








| A MOST DELICIOUS AND ELEGANT 


1 Pound Box 
rors CANDY 
Postage Paid 

CROFT & ALLEN, 


1226 Market Street, Phil: sdelphia, Pa. 


PROF. LE CLERQUE’S 








Is the ONLY reliable preparation now 
: offered to the public; will FORCE a 
Be we beautiful mustache, beard, or hair on th 
| efore-ayyaldest head to row thick and heavyor ter. 
money cliverfully refunded: To introduce it, we offer our $1 
size, for 90 days, for 30c. LEW. H. ANDE RSON, Chicago. 


FRANK LESLIE’S CHATTER I BOOK 


| For 


18s8s7. 


FORMERLY KNOWN AS “FRANK LESLIE’S CHATTERBOX.” 


It contains such a variety of entertaining and 
that it cannot fail to please the young 
excellence—‘‘AuntT Fanny,” “ THE AUTHOR OF LI 
JuLia Eastman, J. T. TROWBRIDGE, etc.—and some 
are shorter. Pains have been taken to meet the r 


300 PAGES, OVER 200 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


and satisfy parents. 


We feel sure that FRANK LESLIE’S CHATTER BOOK will meet with success. 


instructive matter, and such a host of fine pictures, 
The Stories are all by writers of known 
TTLE HINGEs,’’ MARK LEMON, FLORENCE SCANNELL, 

of them are of considerable length, while others 
requirements of children of every age. 


AND FOUR BEAUTIFUL COLORED PLATES, WITH AN 
ILLUMINATED COVER 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 


PRICE #1. 


58-55-57 Park Place, New York. 


“FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER shows a marked advance in the character 
of its wood-engraving, and its success proves the wisdom with which Mr. Leslie provided for its con- 


Frank 


ILLUSTRATED 


duct and ownership in his will.’"—New York T'ribune. 


Leslie’s 


NEWSPAPER, 


—THE— 


Most Enterprising, Spirited and 
in the 


Interesting Illustrated Newspaper 
World, 


A WEEKLY PANORAMA OF EVENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


THE WORK OF THE 


Best Artists, Engravers and Contributors 
APPEARS REGULARLY IN 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


} 
Globe. 


- FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER W. 
| improving.” —New York Daily Graphic 


“Since Mrs. Frank Leslie assumed the sole management, the brilliancy and success of the Leslie 
publications have won for them even greater popularity than they previously had.’ 


Boston (Mass. ) 


as never so enterprising as now, and it is constantly 


“FRANK LEsiie’s ILLUSTRATED NewsPAPER stands in the very front rank among the illustrated 


ost. 





publications of the world, both in its reading-matter and pictorial features.” 


Is sold everywhere. 


By mail, #4 per year; $1 for three months, postphid. 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
53, 55 and 57 Park Place, New York. 


Springfield (I1l.) Hvening 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper 


Price, 10 cents. 


Specimen copy, 5cts. Address, 


Proof. 









—LOW PRICE— 








Tnequalled for houses, barns, and ALL buildings, 
Anybody can apply on steep or flat surface. 
WRITE AT ONCE FOR BOOK CIRCULAR. 


INDIANA PAINT AND ROOFING CO., 


143 DUANE ST., NEW YORK, 
Sample free if you mention Leslie's, 


2 positive cure. Free sample package and book for 4 cts. 
in stamps. E. H. MEDICAL CO., East Hampton, Conn. 


MATRIMONIAL PAPER. 


Contains nearly 200 advertise- 

ments from ladies and gentle- 
men wanting correspondents. 
Sent 3 mos, for 10e. Address 
Helping Hand, 70 LaSalle St., Chicago. 


Amusing py re 
AFLOAT AND ASHORE, 


—oF— 


Three American Boys. 


A Volume of 312 Quarto Pages, with 300 Engravings, 
bound in Beautiful “pecan 
Board Covers. 


This is a novel and fascinating book for both 
juvenile and adult readers. It describes, in the 
most entertaining style, the travels, adventures, 
explorations, mishaps and humorous experiences 
of three American boys who make the journey 
from New York to India and return—the Trans- 
Atlantic Voyage. London, Paris. the Rhine, Switzer- 
land, Venice, Vienna, the Danube, Buda-Pesth, 
Servia and Bulgaria in War-time; Eastern Rou- 
melia, Constantinople, the Black and Caspian Seas, 
Asiatic Russia, Persia, Afghanistan, India, the Suez 
Canal Route, Egypt, the Holy Land, the Mediter- 
ranean Ports, etc., etc., as they appear to-day. 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
53, 55 and 57 Park Place, New York. 


w MORE CATARRH. The Great German Remedy\s 




















Frank Leslie’s 


POPULAR OBLIGATIONS. 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper 


Has been established for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and is universally regarded as the leadin 
pictorial paper of the co untry, and without a riva 
as regards the artistic excellence of its illustra- 
tions and the variety and brightness of the con- 
tents. It is a faithful illustrated record of the 
current events of the day—political, social. scien- 
tific and commercial; and replete with entertain- 
ment and instruction. It contains, besides the 
domestic and foreign ne ws of the week, editorials, 
serial and short stories, personal] gossip, amusing 
cartoons, etc., ete. 

Published every Wednesday, price 10 cents. An- 
nual subscription, $4, postpaid. Specimen copy, Se 


Frark Leslie’s Popular Monthly 


Is the cheapest, most comp rehensive and attractive 
of the monthly magazines. Its success has been un- 
precedented, and is alike due to the excellence of 
the literary and artistic departments, and to the 
vast amount of interesting, c¢ntertaining and in- 
structive matter it contains. ‘Ihe best living writers 
contribute to it: every department of literature is 
represented, so that all tastes are gratified and all 
classes of readers derive ente1tainment and instruc- 
tion. 128 quarto pages; over 100 engravings embel- 
lish each number, together with a handsome chromo 
frontispiece 

Published on the 15th of every month, price 2% 
cents, or $3.00 per annum, postpaid. Specimen 
copy, 10 cts, 


Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine. 
T. De Wirt Tatmaae, D.D., Editor. 


magazine in the world: its 
it an immense circulation, 
commendations of the re- 

Pure and healthy in tone 
and teaching, strictly non-sectarian, it inculcates 
principles of morality and virtue, and presents the 
truth in its most attra ctive forms. There are in- 
teresting serials, short stories, adventures, essays, 
poems, and a miscellany embracing a large variety 
of subjects. 

Published on the 10th of every month. Price, 
single copy, 2 cents ; annual subscription, $2. 
postpaid. Specimen copy, 10 cts. 


The cheapest Sunday 
merits have secured for 
and receive the warmest 
ligious and secular press 


Frank Leslie’s Budget 


| Contains humorous and sparkling stories. tales of 


heroism, adventures and satire. A most entertain- 
ing publication of 96 quarto pages, filled with in- 
teresting and most entertaining reading—a most 
delightful traveling companion. It is profusely and 
handsomely illustrated. 
Published monthly, 
scription, $2.25, Santpebd. 


price 20 cents. Annual sub- 
Specimen copy, 10 cts. 


Frank Leslie’s Pleasant Hours. 


A monthly periodical, contain ing literature of the 
most pleasing character—tales, narratives, adven- 
tures, poetry, ete., etc. Every story is complete in 
each number, and the pages abound with beautiful 
engravings and exceedingly delightful and enter- 
taining reading. A pleasant hour can always be 
passed in its company. 

Price 15 cents a copy: 
postpaid. Specimen copy, 


annual subscription, $1.75, 
10 cts. 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
53, 55 and 57 Park Place, New York, 
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~{ COMPANY. 


a4 —— 
Z TIES 2 


Original Accident Co. of America. 
Largest in the World, 







ALSO ISSUES THE 


BEST LIFE POLICY IN THE MARKET. 


PAYS POLICY-HOLDERS 


BA,0C2O A DAY! 


renold 


Cn ble C re ' 


OUR FALL STYLES 
Now Open wat Retail 


Plain and Fancy Piashes, Velvets, Ete. 


An Inspection Solicite a. 


Rroadovny AS 9th ét. 
NEW YORK. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


= Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing leas than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily dizested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in he ealth. 
Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


W. Bi BAKER & (CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
THE NEW COMIC BOOK 


—CALLED— 


SOMETHING TO LAUGH AT 


IT CONTAINS 









Forty-eight Pages of Humorous Stories, 
Jokes, etc., ete., 
AND 
Jve Seventy-five Comic Tllustrations by the 
Best Artists in the World, 


PRICE 10 CENTS. 


ORDER A COPY FROM YOUR NEWSDEALER. | 


SLIGHTLY 
never ?” 


Well, hardly—not if I can help it! 


FRANK LESLIE’S 





ALTERED. 


Ta-ta ™ 








Mrs. OapEN — 
liberal with ne w uniforms and bright arms. 
GENERAL —“ Really, 


their brightness.”’ 


ILLUSTRATED 





ladies, the Government is unreasonably close in those 
had not learned to use your well-known household aid, Sapolio, our parades would lose much of 


Q 


NEWSPAPER. 


e Rann 


For the Handkerehief 
THIS EXQUISITE: PERFUME: CLINGS’ 


WITH: REMARKABLE -TENAC/TY * 
“TO ALL ny A ‘FABRICS* = 










SEPTEMBER 18, 1886, 
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CAN CYCLES - “else 


eg hieice ALL 2 

ye oMOsT ExtEN® Pees a Priged 
COEND STAMP FOR 48 PAGE CATALOGUE 
he jargest Manufacturers inthe United States 


ro 
“GORMULLY & JEFFERY, _ 
6 CHICAGO, ILLS:~o 


OPIUM 


mz.) 








Morphine Habit Cares in 1@ 
to 20 days. No pay till cured 
Dr. J. Stephens, ichanon, Ohio 


AN HONEST ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


‘General, that was a dazzling parade yesterday. The Government must be very 





WHAT IS SAPOLIO? 


What will Sapolio do? 
and shelves a new appearance, 
can scour the kniyes and forks with it, 
bath-tub, even the greasy kitchen-sink, 
will prove all we say. 
one Sapolio, 








For 50e. club we , 
send FREE a Ring 
or nice Pencil or 
fine Handkerchief 
or Autograph or 
pack Cards, your 


<a Ad, 
30 Cards e2iScie" ioral 


ht plore 
most lovely you : : 
ever saw, name on, 10c. 12 new Zame. 
Golden Hidden Name, 10c. 25 plain gilt edge, 10c. 
10 grand silk-covered cards, 90c. Send 4c, for agent’s 
terms and sample case. 

HoLiey Carp W ORKS, Meriden, Conn. 


GUNS22"413 


ee REECH 








ESE 


rest IN THE WORLD, HAS NO 16 UN Insist u 
getting the “Champion”: if your dealer hasn't it, send to 
us. Se ~g th outs in stamps for Tilustrated 84. «et Son a 


of Guns oly ers Police Goods, & Fstablished 1840, 
} JORN p. MW OVREL: S SONS, Manufacturers. KHOSTON, MASS, 


CURE "ie DEAF 


ECK’S PATENT IMPROVED CUSHIONED Ear Drums 

Pe Restore the Hearing, and perform the 

work of the natural drum. Invisible, quustortabie and 

piwars in pomtion, All conversation and even whispers 
peard distin< tly. Send for illustrated book with testimoni 
» FREER, Address F, HISCOX, 863 Broadway, N, Y 





It is a solid, handsome cake of scouring soap, which has no equal for 
all scouring purposes except the laundry. 


To use it is to value it. 


Why, it will clean paint, make oil-cloths bright, and give the doors, tables 
it will take the grease off the dishes, and off the pots and pans 
and make the tin things shine brightly. 
will be as clean as a new pin, 
Be a clever little housekeeper and try it. 


ENOCH MORCAN’S SONS co., New York. 


You 
The wash-basin, the 
if you use Sapolio. One cake 
Beware of imitations. 


Frank Leslie’s 


BUDGET. 


A Monthly Magazine of Humorous & Sparkling 
Stories, Tales of Heroism, Adventure, 
Poetry, Satire, etc., ete. 








Ninety-six Quarto Pages, and over One Hundred 
Illustrations 





The ** BUDGET’ commends itself to parties under- 
taking a journey, and will prove a 


HIGHLY ENTERTAINING TRAVELING COMPANION, 





SEND 10 CENTS FOR A SPECIMEN COPY. 





Sold by all newadealers, price 20 cents acopy, Annual 
subscription, $2.25, postpaid 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
53, 55 and 57 Park Place, New York. 
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Great Medicine 
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Children. 


Physicians recommend Castoria. 
Mothers rely upon Castoria. 
Children cry for Castoria. 




















1886, 


BARBOUR’S ; 


1754 


FLAX TMREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
—IN 
Embroidery, Knitting and 
Crochet Work. 
Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in SKEINS or BALLS. 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, FS 
oc shicago, St. Louis, San F rancisc oO. } 


Pictorial Porttolig 


12 BEAUTIFUL ART PICTURES, 


Printed on Heavy Paper, 


SUITABLE for FRAMINC, 


——WITH AN 


ELEGANT COLORED COVER. 


THE LUCKY DOG. 

THE WEDDING GIFT. 
WRITING TO SANTA CLAUS. 
4. THE FACE AT THE WINDOW. 
5. A MAY-DAY FLITTING, 

6. THE FIRST LESSON. 

7. GRANDMOTHER'S BIRTHDAY. 
8. ADORATION OF THE INFANT 
9. RINGING IN THE NEW YEAR. 
. THE PHANTOM SHIP. 

. THE NIGHT BEFORE THE BRIDAL. 

. AN ELOPEMENT IN PURITAN TIMES. 








No. 


SAVIOUR, 


PRICE 25° CENTS. 


Mrs, FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
93, 89 and a Park Place, N.Y. City. 





THIS INKS: 


-MANUFAGTURED 





BY: 


Bonnell Cony: 











